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Come to Kansas City 


for the 1961 Annual Convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


MAY 2I1-24 


Among the speakers will be the following well-known personalities: 


Robert H. Felix, M.D., Richard C. Hottelet, General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, Erwin D. Canham, Lawrence G. Derthick, Robert O. Blood 


Among the special features of the 1961 convention will be section meetings on 
selected forum findings of the recent White House Conference on Children and Youth 
and conferences on practical problems and techniques within the organization. 


We hope you will attend the Kansas City convention. A warm welcome and an 
unforgettable experience await you. 
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A TIME TO ACT 
DECISIVELY 


ar wears BE DIFFICULT to think of any legislative 
; ‘oposal more important for children and the future 
of our country than the message on education that 
the President of the United States sent to Congress 
on February 20. His sober appraisal of the urgency 
of educational needs and his proposals for a federal 
program of assistance to improve children’s educa- 
tional opportunities from elementary school through 
college deserve our most thoughtful consideration. 

No group is more aware of school needs than the 
P.T.A. We, like other concerned groups, have 
worked long and hard to secure adequate funds for 
education. Yet despite substantial progress, we still 
suffer a grievous shortage of classrooms and teachers. 
Last fall there were 1,868,000 pupils for whom there 
was no room in school. We managed to squeeze them 
in somehow, but we cannot say that we gave them a 
fair Opportunity for education. In 36 states more 
than 500,000 children were on shortened or half-time 
schedules. Another million or more throughout the 
country struggled along in classes of unmanageable 
size, deprived of anything approaching individual] 
attention. 

The bleak, shocking fact is that in 1960 the class- 
room shortage was worse than the year before. And 
this year, as in past years, American children are 
being taught by some ninety thousand persons who 
are not fully certified, fully quaiified teachers, 


THIS LIES HEAVILY On Our consciences. That it should 
continue is unthinkable, It carinot go on without ir- 
reparable Jamage to children and the nation. As the 
Preside. aid in his message: 

“Our pl ogress as a nation can be no swifter than 
our progress in education. Our requirements for 
world leadership, our hopes for economic growth, 
and the demands of citizenship itself in an era such 
as this require the maximum development of every 
young American’s capacity.” 

“The maximum development of every young 
American’s capacity” is a goal to which the P.T.A. 
is deeply and wholeheartedly committed, On the 
. need for federal aid to achieve this goal there is 
less and less controversy, This is apparent from the 
fact that last year both the House and the Senate 
~ passed federal aid bills. Because there were differ- 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


ences in the two bills, it was necessary to send them 
to a Senate-House conference, but the House Rules 
Committee blocked this action. Surely if there is 
agreement that federal support of education is de- 
sirable, the differences over the amount, use, and 
distribution of funds can and must be worked out. 

Undoubtedly there are conflicts of opinion about 
the aid-to-education legislation now before Congress. 
Some persons may find the proposed amount of aid 
to the states insufficient; others may think it falls 
short of needs. Some believe the funds should be 
used only for school construction; others believe the 
states should have the option of using funds for 
buildings or teachers’ salaries or both. There are 
other differences of opinion. The legislation now 
before Congress deserves study by every citizen. 

President Kennedy has said our goals must be to 
achieve “a new standard of excellence in education” 
and to make such excellence available to all who 
are willing and able to pursue it. These are goals 
which all Americans can heartily endorse. We know 
nothing is so urgent today as a great, concerted, 
national effort to reach them. 


PROBABLY NO ACTION WE TAKE in coming months will 
have more important consequences for our children 
and our country than our action on education legis- 
lation. It is incumbent upon each of us, as parents, 
teachers, and citizens, to inform ourselves thoroughly 
about the measures now before Congress and to let 
our senators and representatives know our views. 

Now is the time to secure for education the 
priority it must have if our country is to remain 
strong and free, if our children are to grow into 
their finest possibilities. It is a time to take decisive 
action so that American education may achieve un- 
matched excellence. 

By the time this message reaches you the glow of 
Eastertide will have spread over the land. To all of 
you a warm wish that you may know the joy and 
fulfillment of an Easter morning. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 





Graduation is a heady time for high school 

youngsters. Unsupervised and overstimulated, they can dash 
into disastrous ventures. Its up to parents to apply the 
brakes—and to test them frequently before 

the mght that may be too late. 


alfela School 


(Sineleltistilels 


\ifelatinatela 


PAUL FRIGGENS 


THEY WERE STILL DRESSED in their party finery—the 
four girls in frilly formals with corsages and their 
teen-age dates in white dinner jackets—when officers 
found their mangled bodies beside the tracks of the 
Illinois Central near Mattoon, Illinois. Half an hour 
earlier these eight exuberant youngsters had dashed 
from the junior-senior prom in a rural high school 
to go joy riding. Thirty miles out of town at an 
unguarded grade crossing, their car was struck by a 
fast Chicago-New Orleans passenger train and 
“sliced open like a tin can.” S« ven fine young people 
were killed and one critically injured on this reckless 
prom night adventure 

The growing custom of all-night partying at prom 
and graduation time is cause for anguish and alarm 
today in countless American communities. Regard- 
less of how much the youngsters are to blame, what 
about the parents’ responsibility? Is the situation a 
frightening reflection of parental permissiveness and 
poor judgment? 

In the Illinois community, for instance, police 


found shocking evidence of parental laxity; most of 
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the prom-goers were “on the loose” that night with- 
out the slightest supervision or even their parents’ 
knowledge of their whereabouts. Until the last merry- 
makers had returned to their homes at dawn and 
identification of the accident victims was completed, 
many parents did not know whether their children 
were living or dead. 

While there was no evidence of drinking in the 
I\linois tragedy, parents would be shocked at some 
other graduation escapades. A Georgia teen-ager, 
who finished high school last year, frankly described 
his graduation night brawl to a reporter for the 
Atlanta Constitution: 

“We began our party at a night spot where mixed 
drinks are served, and progressed from one night 
club to another. After we had all had a few drinks 
we went to a lake cottage owned by one of the boy's 
parents. We took along our own liquor and sat 
around and talked, played records, and drank. There 
were no chaperones. After a while couples wandered 
off to the water's edge, into the woods, or a side room. 
We felt that after graduation from high school we 
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were adults and could do anything adults could do, 
and we were out to prove it.” 

In Ohio a chief of police told me of swooping 
down on a prom night “beer bust” in a city park and 
arresting nude couples. Year after year, he said, he 
had to chase after hot-rodders and bar-hopping ado- 
lescents who should have been safe at home in their 
beds. 

From North Carolina a P.T.A. president reports: 
“We dread these graduation events from the time our 
children enter high school. Our senior prom has now 
stretched into a week-end nightmare, and our town, 
located on a beautiful river, is the scene of wild 
house parties in summer cottages, drinking, and 
vandalism.” 


Trouble from the troublesome few 

“You print such stories, and your sensationalism 
will do more harm than good,” some school people 
have warned me. “It’s just a few in every school who 
show off and cause all the trouble. The big majority 
of our teen-agers are clean, decent kids,” many others 
insist. And no doubt it’s true. It’s also true that there 
are many communities with no prom night problem. 
But the inescapable fact is that over the country these 
all-night marathons are on the increase and getting 
badly out of hand. “These celebrations,” one prin- 
cipal told me, “now threaten to eclipse the gradua- 
tion. It's high time that parents dropped some of 
their smug, selfish pursuits and woke up to their 
responsibilities in this matter.” 

How widespread is the problem? The parent- 
teacher organization sampled its 47,000 P.T.A.’s and 
found that though apparently only a fraction of the 
nation’s communities officially sanction all-night par- 
ties, the pressure is growing every year. Nocturnal 
celebrating and joy riding are going on with increas- 
ing abandon. ° 

The problem is rarely with the traditional senior 
prom, held under school sponsorship. The trouble is 
with the after-prom party and the more recent inno- 
vation, the “grad night” spree. “Our young crowd can 
scarcely wait for the school event to end and for the 
real fun to begin,” says a P.T.A. mother. 

The results are showing up all over the country. 
In Maryland a principal warned parents about auto 
smashups and pregnancies among the high school 
students. In a conservative Nebraska town, police 
broke up a “booze blast.” Wild goings-on in Arkan- 
sas motels and roadhouses brought reproaches from 
church pulpits. 

How did we get into this unsavory situation? Per- 
haps we indulge youngsters with too much too soon, 
Maybe junior proms and other sophisticated affairs 
take the edge off the traditional senior prom so it has 
to be topped with something more exciting. Maybe 
adult social life provides a bad mode!. Some people 
blame our “affluent society.” 
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“Two cars in every garage; too much abundance 
and prosperity,” says Martin Essex, Akron, Ohio, su- 
perintendent of schools. And Forrest Conner of St. 
Paul, president of the American Association of School 
Administrators, explains, “We have more youngsters 
in high school today—youngsters from all walks of 
life—and they have more money, more time, more 
cars, more freedom.” 

There are other reasons. Discovering that drink- 
ing on these occasions is fairly common among high 
school students, the Omaha World Herald: conclud- 
ed: “A lot of it is pseudo maturity and a lot of it is 
fear of war. The prospect of war is talked about more 
than adults realize.” 

If our young people are hitting the night spots and 
experimenting with sex and drinking, there is no 
doubt some parents are shamefully to blame. In my 
cross-country survey last June, I discovered such 
examples as these: 

In New York, Chicago, and Dallas, among bigger 
cities, indulgent parents turn their young people 
loose for a $50-to-$75 “night on the town.” In fashion- 
able Westchester County, New York, a group of 
sophisticated parents decided to deal with the liquor 
problem by serving the drinks themselves at a 
graduation fling. Fortunately this idea threw the 
town into an uproar and was abandoned. In some 
communities unthinking parents serve spiked “coke- 
tails” and other drinks at private house parties and 
then have the temerity to wonder why their stimu- 
lated youngsters get into trouble. “Would you be- 
lieve it? One of our better families served champagne 
to twenty youngsters last graduation,” a Colorado 
principal told me with indignation. 

In Chicago a principal reported special trouble 
with the higher income families. “It seems as if some 
want to make up to their children what they feel 
they missed, and others are status seekers and must 
show position. Each year the new class tries to outdo 
the previous one, and the problem grows and grows.” 

In place after place I found graphic examples of 
how badly graduation night can get out of control. 
It is not unusual, for instance, for small-town sen- 
iors to drive 75 to 150 miles to big cities for a night 
of reveling—with resultant smashups and other tragic 
incidents. When, in desperation, parents have re- 
sorted to sponsoring an all-night postgraduation 
party, many have found that they cannot keep up 
with the lavish demands of their youngsters, to say 
nothing of trying to chaperone several hundred bois- 
terous teen-agers bent on making this their “night 
to howl.” 

In many areas the schools have washed their hands 
of the whole matter, contending that with graduation 
their responsibilities end and that a graduation night 
party is strictly the parents’ headache. Headache it is 
—to recruit enough conscientious people who are 
willing to work for weeks planning one of these af- 
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fairs; to foot the bill if there’s a deficit; and then to 
stay up all night riding herd on the youngsters. 

What's the answer? How do we stop these gradua- 
tion nightmares and still let the kids have fun? From 
talks with scores of school people and parents, I’m 
convinced that we must go back to one fundamental: 
Mothers and fathers must again take control of their 
youngsters. Wherever I found parents assuming their 
full responsibilities, I found that graduation events 
are less of a problem. As Principal Paul F. Davis of 
Bradenton, Florida, puts it, “I’m still old-fashioned 
enough to believe that even seniors can be told to 
come home at a proper time and be made to respect 
parental authority.” 

Assuming that graduation must be celebrated (the 
assumption may be unwarranted) and that parents 
do honestly face up to these graduation responsibili- 
ties, how can the youngsters be suitably and sensibly 
entertained? Efforts to answer this question depend 
on the community's sense of what is suitable and 
sensible. They range all the way from the simple to 
the lavish—from providing late movies and a “feed” 
at a local lodge or service club to hiring a fifteen-car 
train as Park Forest, Illinois, did or chartering a river- 
boat and a Dixieland band as some schools in Ore- 
gon and Ohio do. As one school official summed it 
up, “It all depends on the so-called sophistication 
and good sense of the parents.” 

There is no one program to fit all communities, 
and for that matter there appears to be no wholly 
satisfactory solution to the problem at all. Even in 
the communities that work the hardest and spend the 
most, half the youngsters are often compelled to 
stay at home for lack of dates or money. But school 
authorities point out that the most satisfactory par- 
ties are those in which the parents themselves plan 
and work along with their youngsters. 


Four to choose from 

In my travels I found four approaches to the party 
problem that should be adaptable to many communi- 
ties this graduation season: 

1. Keep it a school affair. While many schools, as 
indicated, wash their hands of the students just as 


soon as they hand out the diplomas, not so Topeka, 
Kansas, high schools. Topeka used to have its share 
of grad night incidents until the high schools took 
over the responsibility themselves. Now the gradu- 


ates are entertained at dances, variety shows, and 
movies, but all under the customary school supervi- 
sion—and no all-night partying. “We think it’s part 
of the school’s job to keep on the safety valve gradua- 
tion night,” says deputy superintendent M. J. Whit- 
son, “and the parents are grateful and solidly behind 
us.” 

Last year, incidentally, the firm-handed Topeka 
schools became alarmed at the hazards of long, out- 
of-town trips on “Sneak Day” and abolished the be- 
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loved senior holiday. The students set up a howl, 
but the ruling stuck. We could use a great deal more 
of such courage and a lot less of “Darling, do as you 
please.” 

2. Try a community code. In this shocking abdica- 
tion of parental authority and control I heard the 
old argument over and over: “But how can I make 
my kids come home when everybody else stays out 
till breakfast?’”” One answer is the teen code, and 
though it’s only effective when parents make use of 
it, it’s definitely a weapon to bring youngsters into 
line—even though they themselves helped set it up. 

A typical code is that drawn up by the Committee 
on Parent and Community Responsibility in Boul- 
der, Colorado, after a rash of unhappy incidents. Set- 
ting forth desirable conduct for school children of all 
ages, the youth-adult code fixes 11:30 as closing time 
for the high school prom, and everybody accepts it. 
The Boulder code also stresses parents’ responsibility 
to know their children’s whereabouts at all times. 
The code taboos liquor, frowns on going steady, and 
for home parties insists that there be adequate light- 
ing and that one or both parents be on hand. 

“While the Boulder code is no cure-all, it’s saved 
our parents from a lot of pressures and no doubt 
saved us from some further tragic incidents,” says 
Merle Lefferdink, assistant principal of Boulder 
High School. 

3. Abolish the party. Encouraged with the use of a 
similar code, eighty parents of Rye, New York, last 
year took a further step and agreed, “No more com- 
mencement night parties.” While there was under- 
standable student protest, the parents made their 
agreement stick. Parents have the power to do some- 
thing about these graduation nightmares if they will 
not compromise their convictions. 

4. If it’s all-night, run it right. Last spring in the 
bustling industrial city of Barberton, Ohio (popula- 
tion 33,805), I saw the prom problem in full flower 
and found devoted parents doing something about 
it. Six years ago Barberton woke up to a series of 
auto accidents, wild swimming parties, and long, long 
week ends that followed the school proms, and de- 
cided to give the kids a safe and sane all-night fling 
in the home town. The result is a now popular, firmly 
established “Parents’ Promenade” that follows the 
regular prom. School people call it one of the most 
successful events of its kind. 

And no wonder, for I found that parents run the 
Barberton affair with unsparing effort and a firm 
hand. Arriving at the city’s newest high school one 
Saturday last May, I found dozens of parents peel- 
ing potatoes and frying chicken, while others were 
hard at work decorating in preparation for the all- 
night promenade. I chatted with chemical worker 
Andy Miklos stringing crepe paper from atop a ladder. 

“Is it worth it?” I wanted to know. 

“You bet it is,” the father of four shouted down 
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from his perch. “You just read the newspapers at 
graduation time. If we save one life or prevent one 
accident, that’s reward enough.” 

The night festivities began with the regular junior- 
senior prom in the industrial high school, though 
why they now bother to hold this, I don’t under- 
stand. “It isn’t any more than just a stopping-off 
place,” a teen-ager volunteered. “At eleven-thirty 
we go to the really big deal.” Sure enough, with the 
last strains of Dixieland jazz, police cars wheeled up 
to form an escort for the six hundred ebullient 
youngsters who were headed across town to the all- 
night affair. It was a big deal for sure. 

Flocking into the Mardi Gras theme party at Bar- 
berton High School, the handsomely gowned and 
dinner-jacketed youths feasted on a six-course ban- 
quet, and after dinner they were treated to an eve- 
ning of big-name entertainment, variety acts, and 
more Dixieland. Curious parents were barred from 
the dance fioor. “This is the youngsters’ party. Let 
them cut the apron strings and enjoy it,” chairman 
Bob Carson had instructed. 

“You see, we try to supervise without regiment- 
ing,” Carson explained to me. As a precaution, how- 
ever, the parking lots were patrolled, and no student 
was allowed to leave the gym without a valid reason 
and the chairman’s permission. Once when a girl was 
taken ill, her parents were called and she was sent 
home. Faking a similar excuse, two couples were told 
that their parents would have to be called too. “Just 
testing—just testing,” the youths admitted, and went 
back to dancing. I found that many Barberton young- 
sters actually welcomed the restraint—the girls in 
particular. “Independent and headstrong as these 
kids are,” a wise mother commented, “they still need 
and welcome protection.” 

After a night of fast-paced entertainment, Barber- 
ton’s happy but thoroughly “bushed” youngsters 
lined up for a breakfast prepared and served by the 
parents, and the fling was over. Students were free to 
go home, joy ride, or attend six o'clock church. Visit- 
ing Catholic and special Protestant services, I was 
impressed to find the pews were filled. 

Back at the school, where a new shift was now 
tackling the big clean-up job, I learned just what 
makes the Parents’ Prom click. Said Mr. Carson, 
“When I call on parents to help, | tell them, “This 
may be the most important work you will do this 
year,’ and happily we are able to recruit some five 
hundred faithful volunteers.” In short, Barberton 
parents are on the job. “An inspiring commitment,” 
a local minister describes it. 

If I saw anything wrong with the program, it was 
that the parents work too hard and the children not 
at all. I found that mothers and fathers put in un- 
conscionable hours staging this swank affair without 
so much as a hand from their husky youngsters to 


tack up or take down a paper streamer. In many 
places these days parents seem to be under some ter- 
rifying compulsion to amuse and placate their 
children, even at a sacrifice. They talk of “owing” 
the kids a good time or of rewarding them for the 
high privilege of graduating. In turn, the youngsters 
have come to expect these gifts and services and talk 
boldly of their “right” to a good time on graduation 
night. 


Rights without responsibilities? 

Wouldn’t it be even better if the youngsters did 
the work, under supervision, of entertaining them- 
selves? I confess, too, there’s something wrong about 
having to police a party to keep the guests—for whose 
pleasure it was planned—from leaving. Good sports- 
manship and good manners are the least we might 
expect from high school seniors. 

And another thing: The Barberton promenade 
costs from $2,500 to $3,000 ($5 a ticket) exclusive of 
corsages, incidentals, and fees for renting tuxes. Yet 
the students clamor for something “hotter” and more 
exciting every year. These well-meaning parents will 
do well to keep the lid on. 

“But at least,” high school principal H. A. Pfeiffer 
told me, “we've stopped the auto accidents and the 
worry over the long week ends. Now prom night is 
one time in the year when parents can relax and go 
to sleep knowing that their children are in good 
hands.” 

It's high time we got back to some untroubled 
sleep on prom and graduation nights the country 
over. And we shouldn't have to buy it by bargaining 
with our sons and daughters. 

If yours is one of the fortunate communities 
where there are still untroubled nights (let me say 
again there are many such communities), stay alert, 
keep control, and don’t let the problem start. If your 
community has a problem, face up to it. It’s a prob- 
lem parents can best work out as a group. Although 
we cannot expect school officials to take over par- 
ents’ responsibilities for the out-of-school, after-school 
behavior of youth, they can help. Once again home 
and school can work together on a serious community 
problem—in this case, keeping after-prom activities 
from running out of bounds. 

There are ways to end graduation nightmares, as 
some communities have proved. But parents have to 
have the wisdom, courage, and initiative to act. Let’s 
wake up to our responsibilities and get rid of reck- 
less revelry that may lead to disaster and death. 





Paul Friggens, educational journalist and free- 
lance writer, is a visiting lecturer at the Unwersity 
of Colorado. He has been a member of the executive 
staff of the Associated Press. 
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THE QUESTION in the title of this article might have 
been asked by five million children. That is the num- 
ber who moved from one community to another in 
the year 1957 alone. Seven million more moved from 
one house to another. Pulling up stakes and putting 
down new ones is the order of our day. Gone is the 
time when families prided themselves on having 
lived in the same house for generations. With swifter 
transportation, expanding economy, and a growing 
tendency on the part of corporations to transplant 
their personnel often, frequent moves have become 
part of the American pattern 

Such physical uprooting can cause emotional inse- 
curity in children. As Robert B. Lawson, M.D., of 
the University of Miami in Florida has said, moving 
is one of those “‘outside-the-body” experiences that 
can cause “inside-the-body”’ disturbances. Though 
many children are adventurous and delight in the 
unexpected, they can be quite conservative about 
some things. One. of these may be their home, the 
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“ARE WE 


MOVING 


Again, 


MOMMY?” 





rooms and corners and back yard that are dear to 
them. Home is the place that is familiar to them. 
The more love a child has enjoyed in his home, the 
less eager he may be to leave the house where he has 


‘ known this love. He thinks sadly, too, of parting from 


his friends. It’s hard for an eight-year-old to realize 
that in the neighborhood to which the family is mov- 
ing there will probably be another Jo-Ann or Bill. 

This is why even young school children feel at the 
time of a move a sense of loss that they can’t pin- 
point. Especially is this true when parents them-. 
selves have qualms about the change, as they may 
well have even if the new job or the new location 
means a step upward for Dad. For Jack and Joan it 
may seem more like a step into outer space. But 
these difficulties can be overcome if parents are aware 
of the problem and deal intelligently with it. We 
know that the security of our children is far more 
important than are physical roots. 

Let’s see how this worked out in the case of Johnny 
Peterson. Johnny was one of the many boys whose 
fathers were transferred last year by their companies 
to a new location. He was fortunate in many ways 
because his parents recognized some of the feelings 
he might have about moving and made plans for 
cutting to a minimum his anxiety about the new 
surroundings. 
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LUCILE LINDBERG 


When the family decides to pull up stakes, your 


child may find the change of place a moving expe- 


rience in more than one sense. Here’s how you can 


ease the wrench of parting and help a youngster to 


fit comfortably into lis new surroundings. 


When he asked “Are we moving again, Mommy?” 
his mother was wrapping each piece of her best china 
in newspaper and packing it in a box. She looked 
up, surprised to see that Johnny was already home 
from school. “Yes,” she said, “we are. Not until May 
first, but I thought I would pack some of the things 
we don’t use very often. So there won't be so much to 
do at the last minute as there was last time.” 

“Where are we going? I hope we'll be close to 
Joe’s and Pete's,” was Johnny's response. 

Then it was that Joan Peterson sat down to ex- 
plain to Johnny that Dad was being transferred to 
a neighboring state. 

Thank goodness, Johnny had not heard about the 
move from one of his pals or from a neighbor, via a 
breezy “I hear you're going to move” comment, But 
how much better it would have been if he hadn't 
found it necessary to raise the question at all—if a 
packing box hadn't been the first signal that a move 
was imminent! 

In some families the child is the last to find out 
what is happening. It is easy to see how this can be. 
Often we adults are deeply concerned about a move. 
We dread the upsetting of household arrangements. 
We -have a peculiar feeling that our new neighbors 
can't possibly be as homey and accepting as those we 
have now. We have a haunting sense that all is not 
well. Even when the move is one that we have 
sought, we may still have misgivings. We resist 
change as we cling, at least emotionally, to what is 
known. We focus so much on our own concerns that 
we fail to share plans with the younger children. 

Sometimes we deliberately avoid discussing a move 
with the children. They seem happy, and we do not 
wish to upset their sense of permanency one minute 
sooner than is absolutely necessary. We ourselves are 
uncertain how things will work out in the new job. 
Frequently there is worry about finances. It is dis- 
tressing to think about borrowing more money when 
we haven't yet paid for all the furniture. But moving 
costs are high. 

If the move is to a distant place, Father often must 
go ahead to begin work and find a home for the 
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family. Mother is left to close the house and make 
arrangements with a trucking firm. She feels so lonely 
herself that it is hard to remember that the children 
are part of the family, too. 

A child should be a partner in the moving enter- 
prise from the very beginning. There is something 
devastating to a child in realizing he is not included 
in important arrangements that affect him. It is a 
slap in the face to find that everyone else knows 
what is going on; he doesn’t seem to be really a part 


_ of the family. 


Even when packing boxes are not in evidence he is 
aware that something is different. The hushed tones, 
the sudden lapses in conversation when he comes 
near, the strained, worried looks produce a sense of 
foreboding. Something is about to happen that must 
be dreadful. So his fears mount. He may visualize 
weird, horrible things, much worse than he could 
think of if he knew the realities. 


Traveler's aids 


In the Petersons’ case, as soon as Johnny did know, 
much attention was given to helping him feel com- 
fortable. Dad on many occasions talked with Johnny 
concerning how he felt about the move. Both father 
and son had some fears, and they openly admitted 
them to each other. Talking helped a lot. Mother 
sometimes chimed in at breakfast or dinner. Moving 
became easier because they all had a share in it. 

We adults are tempted to brush aside children’s 
fears, to say rather nonchalantly, “Oh, don’t be so 
worried,” until the child feels there must be some- 
thing wrong with him. If a pal of his is a recent 
arrival in the neighborhood, we can encourage the 
newcomer to talk about how he worried when he 
went into the new neighborhood, about his lonely 
times, and about how things have worked out. This 
helps a child to recognize that the problems he senses 
are real, that there isn’t any magic way of working 
things out, but that by putting forth effort it can 
be done. 

When the Petersons went to see the new house 
that they thought they might rent, the teacher ex- 
cused Johnny to make the trip with them. Together 
they explored the house and thought about which 
would be Johnny's room, which the parents’ room, 
where they could put the furniture. They measured 
each room so they could draw a floor plan. 

When Johnny returned to school he had much to 
tell. He was the authority who knew all about the 
moving plans. At mealtime the family often consid- 
ered what would look well on this wall or that. Thus 
Johnny was not going into a completely strange sit- 
uation. He felt a part of it even before the move. 

If there are adolescents in the family they may be 





An article in the 1960-61 study program on the 
school-age child. 





very much upset about leaving their friends. Their 
moaning and groaning can be contagious, so that the 
elementary school brother or sister takes on their 
feelings toward the move. We can ask these older 
children to cooperate, but if they refuse to adjust to 
the reality of the situation, the elementary school 
child needs an even more important part in the 


planning. 


Planned exit 


Mrs. Peterson often spoke of the fact that the new 
house would not be so large as the old one. She would 
not need all the furniture. Which pieces should she 
keep? She discussed the reasons for taking one piece 
rather than another. Johnny knew he couldn’t take 
all his toys either. Which ones did he want most? 
This too was discussed. He spoke frequently about 
the good times he once had with his rocking horse, 
but one day he said, “You know, I haven't played 
with that horse for a long time. I'll give it to Cousin 
Sam. I'll take my trike instead.” 

Johnny had been a party to plans as they were 
made, and so he accepted them. It is a mistake for 
parents to make arbitrary decisions about what will 
be kept and what will go. When an old toy is dis- 
carded without a child’s being consulted, his security 
may be undermined. 

In the new house the Petersons knew that after the 
move regular meals probably wouldn’t be possible 
for a day or two. They put several cans of food and 
some bread, cheese, and hard-cooked eggs into the 
big lunch hamper. Joan made it a point to sit down 
and eat with Johnny when it was mealtime, even 
though there was a temptation not to take time out 
for it. It didn’t matter that they weren’t sitting for- 
mally at the table. What did matter was that the 
routine of eating was going on as usual. 

At bedtime Dad left his hammering and went into 
the bedroom to read to Johnny. This is what he had 
done regularly in the old house. There was much to 
be done, and he was trying to unpack as much as 
possible so Mother could get things straightened out 
the next day. Yet he read two extra stories just be- 
cause this was a strange place and he wanted Johnny 
to feel sure that the old warmth prevailed. 

When the children from next door came over to 
see Johnny, Mother stopped to wish them well and 
without making a fuss about it set out a tray of milk 
and cookies. Though the house might be in a clutter, 
neighbors were sincerely welcomed. 

At bedtime Sunday night Johnny talked about 
going to the new school. They had driven by it sev- 
eral times, so he knew where it was. He was both 
frightened and pleased. 

Mother went to school with him. The teacher 
quickly showed him his desk. The children went to 
the cupboard and took out the books and supplies 
he would need. In some schools new children. are 
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made to feel unwanted in a class that is already over- 
crowded. Fortunately in Johnny's school the teacher 
realized that regardless of the conditions in which she 
worked, a new child deserved a warm reception. 
Because they feel strange, some “new” children 
boast about their old school and the place where 
they used to live. If a teacher will let a child talk 
about his past and tell what he liked about it, then 
he will more quickly find a place for himself in the 
new school. Sometimes he may say, “In my old school 
we did it this way.” There is no need to be angry or 
resentful about this. The child is clinging to some- 
thing that seems sure, trying to establish himself. 


How teachers can help . 

When a child leaves a school, the teacher there 
can help too. The child’s friends can be encouraged 
to send letters to him, and he can be urged to write 
to them in return. In this way he will be reminded 
that he still has friends, even though he has not yet 
found any in his new community. Soon his new com- 
panions will be so important to him that exchanges 
of greetings with the old ones will get further and 
further apart. Before he leaves, he can be given many 
opportunities to talk about the new home. Thus 
both the “sending” and the “receiving” teacher can 
make him feel more comfortable about moving. 

In many classrooms teacher and children talk to- 
gether before new children arrive about how a boy 
or girl coming to them might feel. This helps the 
children become sensitive to what it’s like to be a 
newcomer. It helps them to understand that a new 
boy or girl feels strange in his new surroundings, so 
that it’s up to them to make him feel at ease. 

When the matter is put up to children in this way, 
they will be eager to make a special effort to welcome 
the newcomer. They can invite him to share their 
games on the playground and their projects after 
school. They can drop a friendly remark, or at least 
a smile, in the course of chance contacts on the way 
out of the classroom or on the way to or from school. 

Thus, making moving a pleasant rather than a 
painful experience for a child is a cooperative affair, 
one in which parents and teachers and classmates 
are important. When a child knows that his feelings 
are recognized and provision is made for helping 
him express them, when he is a partner in planning 
the move, it can become a positive experience. Then 
he will look forward to the new life, confident that 
the new neighborhood will be just as much fun as 
the old one—a place to meet new friends, walk new 
streets, discover new wonders. Johnny's “Are we mov- 
ing again, Mommy?” need not be a plaintive question. 





Lucile Lindberg is associate professor of education 
at Queens College, Flushing, New York, and a member 
of the executive board of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International. 
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© Some of us in this Nebraska town feel that the state 
should bear a larger share of school costs. How does 
Nebraska compare with other states when it comes 
to state aid for local schools? —C. L. D. 


Of all the fifty states Nebraska makes the smallest 
percentage contribution to public school support. 
Your town is typical in that it must raise 91.4 per 
cent of school funds locally. This contrasts with New 
Mexico, where local taxes supply only 15.9 per cent 
of school funds. It also contrasts with the national 
median of 56.3 per cent “from local governments.” 
Only four states still expect local taxes to supply 85 
per cent or more of home-town school costs—largely 
from property taxes. They are Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, and lowa. 

That information comes from Rankings of the 
States, 1961 prepared by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association (single copy, 75 
cents). You will find this document, with its sixty- 
eight tables, especially useful because many of the 
rankings show changes over the past ten years. 

What state has the largest number of elementary school 
teachers with four-year college diplomas? Oklahoma. Five 
other states where more than go per cent of the elementary 


school teachers have college degrees are Florida, New 
Mexico, Texas, Utah, and North Carolina. 

What state pays the highest average salaries for class- 
room teachers? California, with $6,700. Eight states where 
salaries average below $4,000 are Nebraska, West Virginia, 
Alabama, North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi. 

In the past decade three states raised salaries more than 
100 per cent. They were Mississippi (130.4 per cent), Ken- 
tucky (103 per cent), and Maine (101.8 per cent). 


What state has proportionally the most children to edu- 
cate? Alaska, with 947 per 1,000. Big families up that way! 

What state has the least? New York, with 385. So Alaska 
has a burden more than four times as great as New York's. 

What state's schools have the best holding power? Wis- 
consin. Of all the children who complete the eighth grade, 
94-9 per cent complete high school. The national median 
for holding power is 65.5 per cent. 

What state has the most children of school age in the 
public schools? California, with 3,600,000. Runner-up: 
New York, with 2,910,000. New York has slightly more 
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children of school] age, but a large number attend paro- 
chial and private schools. 


What states have experienced the largest growth in per- 
capita personal income in the last decade? Mississippi 
(74.2 per cent), Alabama (74 per cent), and Arkansas 
(69.5 per cent). C 

What states are spending the largest amount of state 
and local funds combined on local schools? Delaware 
($125.55), Alaska ($119.37), California ($112.12), Utah 
($105.34), and Arizona ($104.38) . 


What states are spending the least? Kentucky ($48.32) , 
Arkansas ($50.69), and Alabama ($53.71). 

As you can see, Rankings of the States, 1961 is filled 
with surprises. You can obtain a rather good profile 
of education in your state by looking at the tables. 
Other comparative data may be obtained from sta- 
tistics issued by the U.S. Office of Education. You'll 


find these figures significant as Congress debates 
federal aid to education. 


e My son is terribly discouraged because he has not 
rated high enough on tests to win a scholarship. He 
says, “What's the use of trying? I’ll never get any- 
where.” My husband and I tell him college isn’t 
everything. I hope that’s right. —Mrs. S. D. M. 


Tests can now tell quite accurately whether a teen- 
ager will succeed in college. But they tell very little 
about success in life—however one measures success. 

I heard a testing authority say recently that he 
could tell by tests as early as the ninth grade whether 
a youngster will succeed in college. Other authorities 
are beginning to question the reliance of colleges and 
universities on College Entrance Board and other test 
results as guides to admission. They wonder whether 
colleges are not losing many able students through 
this process. 

Listen to this from the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals: 


Heavy reliance by colleges on test scores and high school 
grades of students has led to a rather narrow kind of 
talent searching—the search for good grade getters and 
test takers. Generally, these measures of student perform- 
ance are reasonably accurate for predicting college grades, 


but they have slight relation to post-college achievement. 
(Italics mine.) 
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Several studies show that good grades and high scores 
on aptitude and achievement tests are not reliable signs 


of potential creativity. . . . One study of finalists in the 
National Merit Scholarship Program suggests that students 
with high college grades have less potential for creativity 
than do students with lower grades. 

Numerous instances are given of cadets and mid- 
shipmen who graduated near the bottom of their class 
but attained high military rank. 

To continue with the N.A.S.S.P.’s advice: 

Grades are probably an index of persistence, aptitude, 
and ability to play the role of student. . . . Oftentimes, 
the student is given good grades primarily for his ability 
to regurgitate information and opinions fed him by the 
teacher. Instead of asking how well the student toed the 
line, shouldn't the questions be, What creative and sig- 
nificant things did he do? Did he show ability to interpret 
evidence, carry out independent research, create an artistic 
product, demonstrate leadership ability? 

When the big companies recruit on campuses they 
look for more than good grades. Their questionnaires 
nearly always seek facts on what a student has done 
in student activities and sports. 

Back to the N.A.S.S.P. again: 

Of course, colleges favor different kinds of students. 
Here is a major difficulty in prediction of college success: 
At some institutions, conservative and conforming people 
do well; maybe it would be well for the independent and 
creative people not to attend that kind of institution. 
Traditional prediction studies often imply that somehow 
colleges are alike, which is plain balderdash. So, it is not 
right to predict that one will “succeed in college,” for it 
depends on what college he applies to. That is why high 
schools need college freshman profiles and colleges need 
high school profiles. 

In conclusion, tell your son to trust himself more 
than any man-made tests. 


e School costs have certainly gone up in the last few 
years. How much have they risen? —R. R. D. 


Let’s suppose you live in an average American 
community—a statistically average town, that is. Then 
this is what has happened to your school system: 

Back in 1950 it cost $224 to provide schooling for 
each child. That is about $1.20 per school day. Ten 
years later it cost $360 per year, or $2.00 per day. 

That’s still something of a bargain. Where else can 
you leave Johnny with the assurance that he will be 
well housed, fed, watched, and improved in mind and 
body for two dollars a day? 


The increase, if you want the cold figures, is 73.9 
per cent. 


What about your teachers? You have had to raise 
their salaries an average of 4.6 per cent per year for 
the last ten years. 

Miss Jones, who was paid $3,126 in 1950, departed 
into matrimony. She has been replaced by Mrs. Smith, 
mother of two children who are old enough to take 
care of themselves. A former teacher, Mrs. Smith has 
been lured back to teaching by a salary of $5,389. 


This amounts to a 72.4 per cent increase over 1950, 
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almost the same percentage as the increase in operat- 
ing costs. 

A salary rise of $2,263 looks rosy indeed until you 
take the “water” out, the “water” being the rise in 
the cost of living. But even when you correct the 
figure for actual purchasing power, Mrs. Smith makes 
$1,374 more than Miss Jones did. That's an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent. Not bad. But you had to get it 
up there in order to lure Mrs. Smith from her com- 
fortable living room. 

Although you boosted salaries sharply you still 
weren't able to “buy” enough certified able brains to 
go around. One teacher in every fifteen in your school 
does not have enough training to entitle her to the 
credentials your board usually requires. She teaches 
on an emergency certificate. 

It goes without saying that you who live in Aver- 
age Town must supply schooling for more children. 
For every two who enrolled in 1950 there are now ap- 
proximately three. (The percentage figure is 44.4.) 

This increase has not hit all parts of your school 
system equally. Your elementary schools have had to 
accept one third more pupils. But your junior and 
senior high schools burst at the windows with more 
than two thirds more pupils (76.6 per cent). 

Since it costs more to educate a child in high school 
than in grade school, little wonder that costs have 
soared. 

For the tax-worried citizen there is one note of 
comfort: The proportion of children from five to 
seventeen enrolled did not go up; it dropped 1 per 
cent. It looks as if you won't have to educate more 
than four out of five children in the next decade. 

You now hire slightly more members of the school 
staff than you did in 1950. While the number of 
pupils has gone up 44.4 per cent, the size of the staff 
has increased 53.3 per cent. That’s a small rise when 
you remember that Jane in high school has five 
teachers or more per day while Jimmy in the fifth 
grade has one. And the big enrollment rise has taken 
place in high school. 

Of course you had to build more schools and pay 
more interest on bonds. You spent twice as much on 
a new school building in 1960 as you did in 1950 
and paid four times as much interest. However, that 
doesn’t mean that you got twice as many classrooms 
because building costs went up also. 

Now hold tight for the final figure: In 1960 school- 
ing in your town cost two-and-a-half times as much 
as it did ten years earlier. The price figure is 152.7 
per cent. 

You had to raise over half of this bigger bill 
(56.3 per cent) just as you had to do in 1950. So your 
personal bill for local schools has also gone up two- 
and-a-half times. 

Information for these answers comes from a new 
N.E.A. report, Estimates of School Statistics, 1960-61 
(75 cents). —WitutiaM D, BouTWwELL 
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notes 
from the 
newsfront 


From These We Learn.—For the 
fourth year April will be observed as 
Teaching Career Month. Schools and 
communities will have a splendid op- 
portunity to dramatize the importance 
of recruiting, preparing, and holding 
topnotch teachers. This year special 
network TV programs will be broad- 
cast by such celebrities as Donna Reed, 
Loretta Young, and the Leave It to 
Beaver cast. 

And let’s not forget those beloved 
teachers—books, dramatized for us 
every year by National Library Week 
(April 16-22). Program materials for 
this special week are described in the 
March PTA Magazine, page 19. 
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Try This on TV Commercials.—‘Poor- 
ly written communications are now 
epidemic in business and are responsi- 
ble for economic losses,” says Langley 
Carleton Keyes, an advertising agency 
executive. Mr. Keyes feels that we need 
a new awareness of language. We need 
to be “constantly on the lookout for 
the new word or the unusual use of 
the familiar word.” We should “hun- 
grily harvest the fresh phrase, the sen- 
tence ‘carved from oak.’” Whenever 
we read we should appraise the passage 
as a piece of written communication, 
to see how well it expresses a fact or 
idea or feeling. 


Pep Without Pills.—To stretch your 
energy as far as possible, here’s what 
you should do, say experts: Eat a 
high-protein breakfast and a balanced 
diet. Exercise every day. Don’t sit too 
long at a time. Get up now and then 
and take a walk around the office or 
the house. 

Vary your expenditure of energy. If 
your brain is tired, take physical exer- 
cise. If your muscles are tired, sit down 
and think. Don’t make important de 
cisions when you are tired; fatigue 
plays havoc with judgment. Finally, 
harbor a hobby to help you relax. 


World’s Day.—On April 7 the World 
Health Organization asks you to ob- 
serve World Health Day by supporting 
its efforts to improve the health of all 
people everywhere in the world. 


Campus Kindergarten.—Mothers and 
fathers are going to nursery school on 
the campus of Long Beach City Col- 
lege, Long Beach, California. They are 
taking a course in child psychology 
at the university’s Child Development 
Center. Their laboratory is a nursery 
school. Mothers enrolled in the course 
work at the center for a specified num- 
ber of hours each month, and fathers 
are encouraged to come in for an hour 
or two before or after work. Both par- 
ents attend a discussion group held on 
two evenings a month. Results of the 
course show. that both parents and 
teachers have a better understanding of 
children’s early school years. 


Why Teacher Went Away.—In case 
you didn’t know it, many men are 
leaving the teaching profession—even 
though they enjoy it—because of sal- 
aries or working conditions. Two pro- 
fessors at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, studied air force veterans 
who entered teaching after World War 
II. They found that out of 658 teach- 
ers, all of whom were mentally supe- 
rior, 200 left the profession for better 


paying jobs. The move increased their 
average income by 25 per cent. More 
than 75 per cent of those who left said 
they might teach again “if conditions 
improved.” “Conditions” include, in 
addition to higher salaries, smaller 
classes, better equipment, and fewer 
nonteaching duties. 


Ring In the New.—Once chains and 
shackles were used to restrain mental 
patients in the United States. But as 
understanding of mental illness grew, 
these cruel implements were melted 
down and cast into a great bell, the 
symbol of the National Association for 
Mental Health. That is why a ringing 
bell is the sign that you are soon to be 
asked to help defeat mental illness. 

At least one person in every ten has 
some form of mental or emotional ill- 
ness that requires psychiatric treat- 
ment. But not all who are mentally 
sick can be treated, for there are seri- 
ous inadequacies in the number of 
hospitals, clinics, doctors, psychiatrists, 
and hospital employees. Yet if we had 
the money for proper care, at least 
seven out of ten patients would leave 
mental hospitals partially or wholly 
recovered. So when you hear the Men- 
tal Health Bell, give generously. 


Elevated English—The deterioration 
of high school English instruction has 
to be stopped, says the College En- 
trance Examination Board, and the 
Board has taken steps to do so. It has 
developed detailed plans for retraining 
teachers, distributing films showing 
outstanding teachers at work, and 
adopting ground rules, for sound Eng- 
lish instruction. English teachers are 
urged to concentrate on formal teach- 
ing of language, composition, and liter- 
ature and to demand of their students 
a knowledge of grammar and clear de- 
scriptive writing. The Board expects 
that its English-upgrading plan will be 
as effective as its plan for upgrading 
mathematics, set up in 1955. 


Winning Hand.—Soon a person with 
paralyzed hands will be able to write, 
shave, eat with a fork or spoon, and 
use a telephone. The secret is an in- 
genious new “hand” developed for the 
Easter Seal Research Foundation by 
Arthur J. Heather, M.D., of the Eu- 
gene du Pont Memorial Hospital, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. The device weighs 
only six ounces and is operated by 
tap water. Any part can be replaced 
for only a few cents. The Easter Seal 
grant that made possible Dr. Heather’s 
invention is one of many that have 
helped to make life easier for crippled 
children and adults. 
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Some are plush and some are pretty, the residen- 
tial towns that now dot the country as thick 

as billboards on a highway. Their well-kept 
streets ring with laughter—a laughter that may 
echo a haunting loneliness. 


ROBERT J. BLAKELY 


YOUTH, AS A PERIOD OF LIFE, and suburbia, as a set- 
ting, are alike in one respect: In both, many of the 
problems come from the application of science to 
living—that is, from industrialization. Before in- 
dustrialization most people could not afford child- 
hood, much less youth. Almost as soon as children 
could walk and talk they were caught up in the 
work that had to be done, mostly with their hands. 
From that time on they were in actual or virtual 
apprenticeship to older persons until they themselves 
became the practical teachers of still younger per- 
sons. Each man and woman was a part of a seamless 
web of learning-by-doing and teaching-by-doing—a 
web that embraced the entire community and wove 
the generations together. 

Industrialization has cut this web into shreds. No 
longer do the young learn from the old or repeat the 
past in preparation for the future. For most of our 
children, formal schooling replaces the spontaneous 
learning of former years—schooling for a world that 
continues to change, and ever more rapidly. Subur- 
ban youngsters, even though they live nearer the 
open country than do city children, know little about 
the old preindustrialized way of life that still exists 
in some rural areas. 

Adolescence has become a waiting period—a sort 
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THE LONELY 
YOUTH 


OF 
SUBURBIA 


of limbo between the time children are physiologi- 
cally mature and the time they are recognized as 
being socially mature. And hence it has become a 
time of loneliness—not just in suburbia and not just 
in the United States but wherever industrialization 
has occurred. 

We have more freedom, true, than in the days 
before we were industrialized. But the burden of 
freedom may be intolerable. Gangs of youth rove the 
streets and alleys everywhere, not only in our country 
but in European and Asian cities, including those 
of Communist lands. How plainly this development 
brings out youth’s need to find a meaningful place 
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in association with his peers—a need that is not being 
met by the new world man is creating. 

City and suburb—they have quite different origins. 
The metropolitan areas where most of us live were 
formed by new sources of energy, techniques, instru- 
ments of production, transportation, and communi- 
cation. Suburbia is the result of middle-class parents’ 
attempts to find within a metropolitan area a toler- 
able environment in which to raise their families. 
Having found it, however, they feel strangely set 
apart, at a loss, like all people affected by industriali- 
zation. Their simple, traditional relationships with 
nature and society are broken. The young people 
are particularly sensitive to this general feeling. A 
lonely time in a lonely place—this is youth in 
suburbia. We sense it as we watch the youth of 
suburbia on the hunt, crowded into shiny cars, 
milling about the well-kept streets, endlessly pursu- 
ing a quarry that may ever escape them. 

Yet in suburbia, perhaps, lie some of our best 
hopes for the future. Here parents and children 
have an unusual opportunity to work out new 
answers to old needs. Cut off from the congestion 
and furious pace of the city, suburbia has leisure 
and means to plan for its children’s future—to 
counteract the loneliness that can so fetter young 
people’s initiative and dissipate their energies. 

I suggest that parents in suburbia ask themselves 
three questions: 

What do we want our adolescent children to con- 
cern themselves with? 

What do we want our adolescent children to com- 
mit themselves to—at least tentatively? 

What experiences should we strengthen or provide 
for in the home and in the community to reinforce 
each young person’s commitment to his own best 
nature and to the best in his society? 


The eternal search 


As for the first query, we should bear in mind 
that youth is the age of searching, seeking, probing 
into questions that have puzzled man as long as he 
has been man. They are questions each person must 
answer for himself, open questions, unclosable by 
social authority or by personal brilliance, because 
the universe, life, man, the free society, and each 
individual are all perpetually unfinished matters. 

“Who am I?” the adolescent asks himself. “Am I 
a person in my own right, or shall I accept the pres- 
sure of others to be what they want me to be?” 

“What is a human being?” he queries. Well may 
he ask, in a time when man’s relationship to other 
creatures and to machines is defined far better than 
his human (istinctiveness. 

“What is the role of man in the universe?” This 
question becomes ever more pertinent and persistent 
as laboratory scientists draw closer to the creation 


of life. 
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“What should be the relation between man and 
his environment?” Man is consuming inert matter 
and destroying other forms of life at a terrific rate. 
Soon, it seems, he must resort to tapping the energy 
of the sun and precipitating the minerals of the sea. 
Perhaps he is even ready to colonize other planets 
and other solar systems. 

“What should be the relations between man and 
man? Is truth only quantitative? Are right and 
wrong only norms? Is law only what can be enforced? 
Is freedom only the feeling of being free?” 

Then an indispensable self-question: “What is the 
meaning of the United States to all its people and 
to all other peoples?” 

In these questions lie the proper concerns of 
youth, saving concerns that can strengthen youth 
to create new ways of life that will transcend the 
influence of industrialization. 


Views and values 


Next, what do we parents of suburbia want our 
young people to commit themselves to—at least 
tentatively? For me, the answer is clear and unmis- 
takable. Our young people should commit themselves 
to the values that give profound meaning to the 
United States, the sole values that hold promise for 
a decent life for mankind. 

These values cluster around the concept that 
each individual is of infinite worth and therefore 
has a right to basic respect and every opportunity to 
become his best possible self. Let us not be misled 
by the familiarity of this concept. In our own time, 
our belief in it is being put to proof. We are going 
to have to do what we can to help all people realize 
their rights as human beings. Just how we can and 
should do this may not be clear. What is clear is the 
moral commitment to care. 

This can be frightening, even to suburbia’s most 
courageous and thoughtful parents. It is a commit- 
ment that asks our adolescent children to engage 
in fateful struggles of which neither the outcome 
nor the cost can be foretold. But somebody has to 
engage in them—and win. We are what we now are 
because people in the past accepted this challenge. 
Perhaps we have been overprotective on this as on 
other scores; it’s a charge often made against subur- 
ban parents. Here particularly overprotectiveness 
is both useless and insulting. It is useless because 
inevitably our youth are, or soon will be, caught 
up in the struggle. It is insulting because youth 
yearns to be identified with causes and issues larger 
than his personal concerns. 





An article in the 1960-61 study program 
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Schooling outside school 

And finally, what experiences should we strength- 
en or provide for in the home and in the community 
to reinforce youth’s commitment to his own best 
nature and the best in his society? For one thing, 
nothing parents can do will amount to much if they 
do not themselves exemplify a concern for worth- 
while issues and a commitment to basic causes. We 
may deceive our fellow parents in suburbia, but 
more accurately than radar, children and youth can 
spot contradictions between precept and example. 

Besides, in our world of accelerating change we 
must continue our education through life. For our 
own sakes as well as for youth we must demonstrate 
that to be grown up means to be constantly growing. 

What else, other than example, can we offer our 
lonely adolescents? We can, in our homes, schools, 
and communities, try to shorten the interval between 
youth’s physical maturity and his social maturity, 
and offset the substitution of formal schooling for 
spontaneous learning—schooling so stifling to all 
young people, especially gifted youth. 

We can invent, design, and execute projects that 
will supplement formal schooling. This should not 
be hard to do, since so much of the world’s work 
is now in the field of human relationships—in learn- 
ing and teaching, in communications and under- 
standing—and since so many needed things are not 
being done or not being done well. 

The spirit of suburbia itself, however, may present 
psychological obstacles to such efforts. Suburban 
parents and teachers are prone to do for youth rather 
than to spur youth to do for itself. With perhaps an 
overgenerous hand they provide cultural and recrea- 
tional services for boys and girls, and the youngsters 
accept them as a matter of course. Too zealously we 
shield our children from a knowledge of the realities 


of life. We can protect them and still open their eyes 
to life as it really is. 


For instance, parents, schools, and community 
groups can develop activities that will bring subur- 
ban youth into the city and into contact with their 
counterparts in its schools and organizations. Bus- 
loads of youngsters—even plane loads, possibly—can 
tour the different areas of the city. 

These trips will be all the more meaningful if 
they are preceded by study in high school classes, 
so that students will be familiar with maps of the 
metropolitan area, with statistics, with its history, and 
with the important buildings. And since the sub- 
stance of cities is people, they will also study the 
groups that make up the population—what they do, 
where they come from, their hopes and expectations. 
Films and filmstrips, newspapers, and other materials 
of communication can all contribute to the young 
person’s background of facts. Thus modern com- 
munication and transportation can make our lives 
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wider and richer as easily as they can keep them 
rootless and shallow. Mass communication and mass 
transportation need not be reserved for mere amuse- 
ment; they can give breadth and concreteness to the 
education of young people. 

Constructive and needed activities planned and 
carried out by youth will bring the realities closer. 
When young people begin to act for themselves, it 
will be found that they are very enterprising indeed. 
For all our faith in them, we are fearful, too fearful, 
of giving them a freer rein in the world of ideas. 
Better let them tackle real problems than roam the 
streets and perhaps become involved in many kinds 
of trouble which their immaturity cannot cope with. 
Delinquency is not confined to city slums. 

Let us set ourselves the task of examining the 
basic idea behind President Kennedy's Peace Corps 
and of exploring some of the many possibilities for 
volunteer workers in our own nation’s economically 
depressed areas. 4 

Consider too a group of Canadian leaders who 
several years ago banded together to study the effects 
of industrialization on human well-being. They 
examined carefully prepared materials, studied five 
selected communities, and then came together to 
discuss their findings and what these findings meant. 
This kind of coordinated study of specific areas and 
their problems is only beginning to be tried, particu- 
larly in the education of youth. 

Again, an alert community can provide cultural 
activities for its youth—activities that can deepen 
and diversify their enjoyment and multiply their 
opportunities for self-expression. Why not, a teen- 
age little theater group? A teen-age orchestra or 
band? A teen-age choral group? A teen-age discussion 
club? The possibilities are endless. Here is an area 
for the cultural arts committee of your P.T.A. to 
explore, to stimulate, to develop. 

Loneliness is not confined to the youth of subur- 
bia but spreads wherever there is industrialization. 
Indeed we may well ask ourselves whether loneliness 
is exclusively a problem of youth. Is there not in 
each man and woman a citadel of loneliness? Are 
we not touching here, though lightly, on a far deeper 
problem than most of us may realize? 

We who are concerned with this loneliness need 
all the light we can get. We need all the insight the 
human mind is capable of if we are to survive our 
planet’s plunging journey down the steepening road. 
We bring that light and insight to our youth while 
their minds and hearts are yet hospitable. We bring 
them in the full realization'that youth soon will be 
managing or mismanaging the world’s affairs. 





Robert J. Blakely, formerly vice-president of the 
Fund for Adult Education, is dean of the Extension 
Division and professor of adult education at the 
State University of Iowa. 
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A FEW MONTHS AGO a two-year-old girl died in a 
Cleveland suburb after eating pills that she probably 
thought were candy. She was one of four hundred 
children in the United States who die annually of 
accidental poisoning in the home. The shocking truth 
is that poisonings cause more deaths in children 
under five than do rheumatic fever, scarlet fever, 
measles, diphtheria, poliomyelitis, and whooping 
cough combined. 

These tragic fatalities, moreover, represent just a 
small percentage of the total of three hundred thou- 
sand cases of juvenile poisoning. Most of the patients 
survive, but too many suffer agonizingly and some 
sustain permanent organic damage. 

One swallow of lye, for example, can mean months 
of painful and expensive treatment, during which the 
child may have to be fed intravenously while a 
scarred esophagus is dilated or surgery is performed. 
A drink of carbon tetrachloride may impair the liver 
for life. The greatest tragedy of all is the fact that 
the majority of the accidents could be avoided if par- 
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ents took reasonable precautions. Without these pre- 
cautions, danger lurks in every room of the house, 
and disaster can and does strike suddenly and without 
warning. 

This happened recently when a Midwestern father 
was cleaning paintbrushes at the kitchen sink. He 
stored the unused turpentine in a pop bottle, which 
he left on the sink after finishing the clean-up job. 
His eighteen-month-old son climbed up on a stool 
and gulped down the contents of the bottle. 

It happened when a mother who was polishing 
furniture was distracted by an outside noise. In the 
one moment that her back was turned her two-year- 
old son drank some of the polish from the bottle 
which she had left on the chair. While the frightened 
mother was scolding him, her four-year-old daughter 
also sampled the polish. Both children thought it 
was milk. 

It happened when a fifteen-month-old infant ate 
some detergent left in its container on the floor 
beside the automatic washer. 
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It happened when a young mother bathed her baby 
with boric acid solution and left the bottle on the 
kitchen table while she was putting the child to bed. 
Grandma, thinking the solution was plain water, put 
the container in the refrigerator among the other 
baby bottles, which were filled with water. A few 
hours later the mother wanted to give the baby some 
water and unwittingly took out the boric acid and 
gave him three ounces. 

It happened to two brothers who were left alone 
while their mother went to the store. The older boy 
climbed up on a chair to sample the contents of a 
bottle of shampoo that had been left on the dressing- 
room table. With fraternal generosity he shared the 
toxic beverage with his younger brother, to the ex- 
treme distress of both. 

Accidents like these can happen in any home, but 
they are not inevitable. Unfortunately too many par- 
ents lock the medicine cabinet or clear it of danger- 
ous contents and then relax with a false sense of 
security. Precautions like these are good, but they are 
not enough. Our homes contain other hazards that 
are not thought of as potential dangers. 


The hand is quicker than (Mom’s) eye 

It is true that medications account for 30 per cent 
of the accidental poisonings in children—the largest 
single cause. But these medications are more fre- 
quently found outside the medicine chest than in- 
side. They are in almost every room and are assumed 
to be harmless. Sleeping pills left on the night stand 
are easily accessible to the curious toddler. So are the 
reducing tablets on the dining table, the tranquilizers 
on the living-room sofa, and the liver and iron cap- 
sules on the kitchen sink. To be sure, they may be 
left in these convenient spots to remind you to take 
them. But they are also an invitation to Junior to 
imitate his parents—and few activities give a child 
more joy than the opportunity to mimic his mother 
or father. It makes him feel grown up, but in these 
situations it can also make him awfully sick. 

Brightly colored pills are especially attractive, and 
the danger is increased if the child, while ill, has 
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been given medication and told that it was candy. 
If it is candy when he is sick, it is candy when he is 
well, and he can see no reason why he shouldn’t pop 
a few tablets into his mouth. 

Aspirin is one of the most insidious villains, for it 
is so frequently ignored. Most people take aspirin 
rather casually, and used with discretion it can be 
helpful to adults in these days of tension-induced 
headaches. We should remeinber, however, that 
while it may provide relief to throbbing adult nerve 
centers, it can, in large doses, spell disaster for small 
children. An overdose of aspirin can kill a young 
child. 

Medications are important, but they are not by any 
means the only source of danger. Mention any house- 
hold product and you can be sure that some child has 
tried to eat it. At this early age (and most of the 
poisoning accidents happen to children between one 
and four) the child has no understanding of the 
warnings implicit in bad smells and unpleasant 
tastes. Nothing deters him from exploring all sources 
of new and exciting experiences; he finds them in 
every room of the house. But he finds danger as 
well. 

In the kitchen he finds cleaners, detergents, furni- 
ture polishes, and bleaches. All are excellent prod- 
ucts, almost indispensable in today's housekeeping, 
but they are not meant to be taken internally by small 
boys and girls. 

In the bedroom he finds cosmetics. These are sel- 
dom regarded as poisonous and, of course, are not so 
when put to normal use. But a two-year-old does not 
always distinguish between lipstick and a candy 
stick. Moreover, the easily available toilet tray with 
its seductive containers and exotic scents attracts the 
young as well as the old. Shampoos and colognes, 
when swallowed, may not be fatal, but they can be 
most uncomfortable. 

The basement and the garage have their weed kill- 
ers, insecticides, and rodent exterminators. All are 
useful in their place, but that place is not one within 
easy reach of small children. In a certain family, for 
example, a weed-killer container was discarded by a 
father after he had spread its contents on the lawn. 
Junior spied it and decided it would make a fine 
canteen, so he filled it with water. When he became 
thirsty he drank from the “canteen” and died. 

An increasingly undetected menace in many older 
homes is flaking paint. Children seem to love to 
nibble on it. They may think it’s fun, but it certainly 
isn’t healthy. Such nibbling can cause lead poisoning, 
which may not be discovered until the organic dam- 
age is beyond repair. 

So often after an accident parents insist that the 
children were under close supervision, but “I just left 
the room for a minute to answer the telephone.” Or 
get the mail or pay the milkman. But these accidents 
can happen quickly and unexpectedly. 
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Dodging the dangers 

The situation appears to be, and is, alarming, but 
it does not have to be that way. Parental common 
sense can sharply reduce the risk of accidental poi- 
soning. There are many simple precautions parents 
can take. 

An obvious but neglected principle to follow with 
young children is “Out of sight, out of reach means 
out of trouble.” Children cannot experiment with 
items they cannot see or reach. Put all potentially 
dangerous materials beyond the grasp of childish 
hands. 

Read the label. That sounds like an unnecessary 
admonition, but many accidents happen because par- 
ents fail to heed it. The grim warning of the skull 
and crossbones has been largely abandoned by phar- 
macists and manufacturers, but the small print may 
contain vital information. This is especially true of 
medications. There are too many white pills and 
pink liquids that look alike but have quite different 
uses. 

When there is illness in the house and the patient 
has recovered, it is important to dispose of unused 
medicine by flushing it down the toilet. Also bottles 
should be thoroughly rinsed before they are tossed 
into an easily accessible trash can. Dangerous resi- 
dues have caused many accidents. The same precau- 
tions apply, of course, to containers that have held 
pesticides, weed killers, and the like. 

Common containers such as pop bottles, milk bot- 
tles, cups, and jelly jars should never be used for 
storing dangerous materials. Children have a right to 
believe that a ginger ale bottle will contain ginger 
ale and not turpentine. 

Children are seldom too young to get at household 
materials. Those under two may not be able to climb, 
but they can stoop and crawl, and they love to poke 
around in closets, Past the age of two they may be- 
come minor league Tarzans, who travel nimbly from 
chair to table top to kitchen cupboard. This makes 
safe storage of harmful substances a difficult but im- 
portant problem. 

Such precautions can substantially reduce the 
danger; but in our complicated and sometimes fren- 
ried existence they cannot eliminate mishaps entire- 
ly. Under the best of circumstances, some accidents 
will happen. Then what? 


What to do in an emergency 

First, keep calm. Self-possession will help you to 
act effectively and to quiet the frightened child. 

Second, call a doctor immediately. If you cannot 
reach one or if you do not have a family physician, 
you may call one of the poison information centers 
now set up in more than four hundred communities. 
They can often render emergency assistance. 

These poison information centers, moreover, can 
be of vital service to the physician. No individual 
can possibly be familiar with the quarter of a million 
products that contain poisonous ingredients, but the 
centers are collecting information every day from re- 
ports of new cases and new products. With their lab- 
oratory facilities, they can frequently make the rapid 
identification that is essential to proper treatment. 

Be prepared to read the label of the container to 
the physician and to follow his instructions. 

Third, induce vomiting so as to remove poison 
from the stomach immediately. The Committee on 
Toxicology of the American Medical Association has 
emphasized the importance of this procedure. It is 
“the essence of treatment and is often a lifesaving 
procedure,” says the committee. But vomiting should 
not be induced if the patient is in a coma or uncon- 
scious, if he is in convulsions, if he has swallowed 
petroleum products such as kerosene, gasoline, or 
lighter fluid, or if he has swallowed a corrosive 
poison like lye. 

These are some of the essential steps to be taken 
in case of accident. Additional information is avail- 
able from your physician or from your local or state 
poison information center. Each is eager to help you 
prevent a tragedy. 

Most accidental poisonings are caused by careless- 
ness or ignorance. Both are inexcusable. Every parent 
has the responsibility for taking all possible steps to 
poison-proof his home. Then if an accident occurs 
in spite of everything, he or she should know where 
to seek help and seek it immediately. 





Herman E. Krimmel, who writes on various phases 
of juvenile protection, is director of casework services, 
Cleveland Center on Alcoholism. Irving Sunshine, 
technical director, poison information center, Cleve- 
land Academy of Medicine, is assistant professor of 
toxicology, Western Reserve School of Medicine. 
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Evaluatins 


OF TV PROGRAMS 


Angel. CBS. 


Angei is another trivial tale of farcical marital troubles, 
but it has a certain charm. The charm comes partly from 
a convincing portrayal of genuine affection between the 
young couple and partly from characterization. 

Although Johnny Smith and his French-born bride be- 
long to the comic tradition of soft-headed, harassed 
husband and flighty, willful wife, they have real individ- 
uality. Volatile, petulant Angélique, or Angel as her 
Johnny calls her, has an appealing little-girl-striving-to- 
be-grown-up quality and an enchanting childlike imagi- 
nation that provides credible motivation for her absurd 
behavior. She is played with zest, a robust French accent, 
and occasionally a little too much vehemence by Annie 
Farge. Marshall Thompson achieves an admirable char- 
acterization as Johnny—tender, humorous, patient, with 
a playful imagination to match Angel’s. The other char- 
acters unfortunately are exaggerated types, with the actors 
hamming their parts. 

It’s regrettable, too, that the opportunity for satire 
of French and American social customs is rarely exploited. 
Angel is nonsensical “much ado about nothing,” but it 
is fresher, brighter nonsense than the customary hullaba- 
loo that passes for domestic comedy on TV. 


Sergeant Preston. Syndicated. 


This is a show for boys, and it sounds rather as if it 
might have been written by one of them. The plot (we 
use the singular, for there is only one) is a simple tale 
about a noble mountie pursuing a killer across the frozen 
wastes. Despite the simplicity of this theme, a narrator 
interrupts the action every few minutes to explain what 
has just happened. Perhaps this because the acting is 
so wooden and the actors don’t always know their lines 
(though one can readily excuse this last on the ground of 
sheer boredom) . 

But. there’s one actor who always does a top job: the 
bright-eyed, intelligent Husky—King. What would the 
dim-lit, dim-witted world of television adventure do with- 
out its talented animal friends? Almost, but not quite, we 
can forget the feebleness of the show as a whole in the 
pleasure of watching this King among men. 


Tab Hunter. NBC. 


Billed as “amusing, romantic episodes,” the Tab Hunter 
show and its cigarette commercials are obviously aimed 
at a youthful audience that would like to be sophisti- 
cated. The “amusing, romantic episodes” are the feebly 
funny flirtations of two callow young men, devoted to the 
pursuit of glamorous girls. Fantastic plots, bizarre char- 
acters, and Hollywood or other exotic locales make their 
philanderings unrealistic and commendably ridiculous. 

Unfortunately the talented young cartoonist played by 
rab Hunter is not a ridiculous figure or the target of 
satire. Gifted, good-looking, irresistible to girls, he is cool, 
man, cool—obviously just what a good many immature 
adolescents would like to be. But not a model their 
parents would choose. If Tab Hunter wants to be a teen- 
ager’s idol, we hope he’ll find a more admirable role and 
a sponsor who manufactures a product more wholesome 
for teen-agers than cigarettes. 
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Meet McGraw. NBC. 


McGraw is a homely, solid-looking man with a square, 
seamy face, who solves crimes for money or sympathy, or 
maybe just to grind out another weekly plot. He bears 
little resemblance to the suave, the glamorous, or the 
supercilious lawman who struts or simpers through so 
many crime shows. McGraw seems pleasant and competent 
enough, however, and as down to earth as the man who 
comes to repair the plumbing. But his manners are de- 
cidedly on the crude side. (“ "By, Sam,” he mutters, and 
flips a hat over the face of the corpse he’s just dropped 
to the floor.) 

It’s rather hard to understand why “nobody who meets 
McGraw ever forgets him,” as we are carefully told in 
every episode, or why the women so promptly and so 
universally fall for him. There's a lieutenant who is just 
as raw as McGraw but lacks his chief's redeeming rever- 
ence for justice. It may surprise you to find that there 
really isn’t much violence on this show. It’s strong meat, 
untreated with tenderizer, but it’s hearty. 


Gray Ghost. Syndicated. 


This program does a pretty good job of telling Civil 
War stories without making either the Union or the Con- 
federate soldiers look like villains. There are good and 
bad people on both sides of the national conflict. The 
dashing Colonel Mosby is, however, a Confederate hero, 
and the general effect is to glorify the heroism and devo- 
tion displayed by the adherents of the Southern cause. 

There is nothing out of the ordinary about the plots, 
acting, or photography, and the serious contribution to 
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the viewers’ historical knowledge is negligible. But your 
grade-school youngster will probably find the program ex- 
citing, and it could scarcely harm him. It might even 
foster a more balanced view about this tragic period in 
our history. 

Though a war story, Gray Ghost contains few battle 
scenes and little other violence. In fact it’s rather miracu- 
lous how this program manages to be a Civil War series 
without ever touching on the Civil War. Somehow the 
plots manage to concentrate on personal decisions and 
feelings and to avoid political issues. It’s too bad that 
several recent television projects intending to treat the 
war in an adult and informative way have missed fire. Ap 
parently sponsors are afraid of offending some of their 
potential customers with a leaning toward the blue or 
the gray. We believe a forthright and scholarly program 
on the Civil War could stand on its own two feet without 
stepping on anybody's toes. Apparently we don’t have a 
gray ghost of a chance of getting it 


Border Patrol. NBC. 


These episodes deal with the work of the men who pro- 
tect our nation’s borders, whether of land ‘or of sea. Since 
most of us, adults and young people alike, have rather 
vague ideas about this function of the Department of Im 
migration, it is good to learn how the government gives 
us this type of protection. The program enlightens us 
about border crimes, the laws dealing with them, and the 
ways in which officials try to prevent or control illegal 
activities. 

Unfortunately the information given by Border Patrol 
is sometimes of questionable accuracy. Moreover, it is 
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disappointing to see so much emphasis given to physical 
daring and so little to the valuable work our Department 
of Immigration performs in the area of human relations. 

On the artistic side, the scope of the action is so 
narrow that the plots tend to be monotonous. They are 
just about limited to illegal immigration and emigration 
and to smuggling. So variety has to be gained in the 
usual cops-and-robbers fashion by introducing ingenious 
forms of violence and death. 

The government officers in the story command our 
respect because they seem compassionate and unassuming 
as well as clever and brave. Ability to act, however, is 
not prominent among their virtues. Shall we give this 
program a passport to our homes? It’s a borderline case. 


King Leonardo and His Short Subjects. NBC. 


This cartoon show with the pleasant pun in the title 
offers a half hour of untroubled laughter for very young 
children. Surprisingly it also contains segments of quite 
sophisticated matter that are equally diverting to adults. 

Leonardo, the king of Bongo Congo, spends most of 
his time watching television. Like many of his viewers, 
Leonardo is addicted to cartoons. And his taste in this 
area is not bad, for the violence level in his chosen strips 
is measurably below the TV average. There is a main 
story that meanders among the cartoons, but it is doubt- 
ful that anyone can tell you what it’s all about. 

Lulled by this gentle frenzy, the mature viewer comes 
to with a start to realize that in the “Fractured Fairy 
Tales” (told by Edward Everett Horton) and the excur- 
sions into amusingly garbled history he is getting some 
man-sized wit and even satire. With gaiety and grace all 
sorts of modern facts and foibles are thoroughly punc- 
tured. There is even an occasional deep chord of wisdom 
and philosophy. 

Meanwhile the fun for kiddies trips on its merry way, 
oblivious of the depths beneath. The effect is one of a 
strange counterpoint, symbolic in its way of the harmony 
of adults and children living together. 

It’s a show in which the parts are greater than the 


‘ whole. 


Bright Prospect 


Silents Please. ABC. 

“The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” the motion picture 
that ‘brought stardom to Lon Chaney in 192, will be 
presented on this important series on April 6. 


Bell Telephone Hour. NBC. 

New talent will shine in “The Younger Generation,” 
which will feature this year’s winner of the Metropolitan 
Opera regional auditions and other budding stars of opera, 
violin, folk singing, drama, ballet, and TV. 


A CBS special in April will star Harry Belafonte and 
will present other gifted performers from all over the 
world, including the famed African singer Miriam 


Makeba. 


Another CBS special, “Highlights of the 1960 Circus,” on 
April 20, will feature both the Ringling Brothers and 
the Barnum and Bailey circuses. Can the circus keep its 
nostalgic charm, we wonder, with the big top replaced 
by a big screen? 


No Bones About It 


The British Broadcasting Corporation has taken a big 
step in the direction of tranquility. From now on in 
Britain nobody can broadcast the sound of bones being 
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broken. TV westerns will be further toned down by pro- 
hibition of eye gouging, whipping scenes, and knives 
protruding from backs. 

Britain is not the only country that is reacting violently 
against violence on TV. According to John Crosby, na- 
tionally known columnist, the United States is lagging 
behind in this respect. “No other civilized country in 
the world,” says he, “permits the horrors we allow on our 
television screens.” The Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
has announced that it is withdrawing from its television 
network all crime and murder shows, American westerns, 
and Japanese war programs, to protect the morals of 
young viewers. Australia’s censorship board has barred 
or cut nearly two thousand American TV shows and films. 
Sweden and other countries have objected to the brawl- 
ing and shooting in American programs. 

But there is hope for us. Just listen to what a represen- 
tative of the TV export industry has said, as quoted in 
the Wall Street Journal: “There's no doubt about it. 
We're going to have to tone down our violence if we 
want to get the most out of the foreign market.” Now 
maybe they'll listen. 


Sentence Summaries 


FOR COMPLETE REVIEWS, SEE THE ISSUE INDICATED 


Adventures in Paradise. ABC. It’s doubtful that this show can 
claim to have a relaxing effect on anything except moral 
standards. December. 

dicoa Presents. ABC. Sheer fantasy, expertly contrived, for 
those of us who like such airy, eerie diet. October. 

indy Griffith. CBS. In most of its episodes this is a harmless, 
happy show, adequate entertainment for anyone who prefers 
heart to art. February. 

Ann Sothern. CBS. Slapdash situation comedy, slapped together 
without dash. September 

Bonanza. NBC. A western that deals in a serious way with 
the universal conflicts and the meaningful decisions of men. 
September. 

Camera Three. CBS. Exquisite, tantalizing glimpses of the arts 
and of many phases of human life and thought. September. 
Chatter’s World. Syndicated. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate than a line from the theme song: “Chatter’s going to 
drive us all insane.” In Chatter’s world it’s already happened. 
December. 

Checkmate. CBS. Too many intriguing characters and too 
little intrigue can make a drama lose the name of action. 
March 

Cheyenne. ABC. Like its fictional Indians, this show runs to 
incredible extremes of good and bad. February. 

The Detectives. ABC. Mama’s old flame, Robert Taylor, lends 
a synthetic glow to this dull detective series. February. 
Detective’s Diary. NBC. Rarely does the repartee rise above the 
level of a supercilious “You begin to interest me.” Sorry we 
can't return the compliment. February 

Dinah Shore. NBC. Even if variety shows bore you, you may 
still spend an occasional enchanted hour with Dinah Shore. But 
the script-writers haven't yet decided whether they’re doing a 
travelogue, a fanciful story, or simply a variety show. January. 
Ed Sullivan Show. CBS. It has held up amazingly well through 
the years, but we hope Ed remembers that variety, like any 
other spice, quickly dulls into tastelessness. October. 

The Flintstones. ABC. Here’s one show 


that you can rely on to 
hit rock bottom every time. March 


G.E. Theater. CBS. Fair and innocuous entertainment for young 
people and adults. March. 

The George Gobel Show. CBS. Warm, wholesome, neighborly 
good humor that makes a pleasant half hour for the whole 
family. We look to see George back before long with all his 
homely cheer. November. 

Hotel de Paree. CBS. Just another 
pendable. November. 
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dreary western. Highly ex- 


Huckleberry Hound. Syndicated. A companionable show, as re- 
liable and unalarming as a well-worn teddy bear. The show 
seldom resorts to violence (except for that done to the English 
language). November. 

Ivanhoe. Syndicated. This one is too vapid to hurt anybody, 
but we all know children who could make up a more satisfying 
game of “Let’s pretend.” January. 

Johns Hopkins File No. 7. ABC. These enthralling lectures will 
be taken out of the files again, we hope, when more of us have 
grown up to them. September. 

June Allyson. CBS. A less-than-half-hour, run-of-the-mill motion 
picture. We need a hostess at a TV show about as much as we 
need an usher. February. 

The Magic Land of Allakazam. CBS. Magic and interpolated 
cartoons, which, if no older than some of the tricks, haven't 
retained their charm nearly so well. February. 

Matty’s Funday. Funnies. ABC. Nothing could be sillier than 
the title except the sequences involving Katnip and Herman. 
Wouldn’t it be wiser to play up the little ghost? He’s a gallant 
little spirit who seeks only to be friendly with earthly boys and 
girls. October. 

Maverick. ABC. This show can teach children that trickery is 
easy and fun and that duplicity may be lovable. September. 
National Velvet. NBC. A little more horse sense might result in 
a less threadbare Velvet. January. 

O.S.8. Syndicated. The only title that’s really appropriate to 
this show is $.0.8. November. 

Our Miss Brooks. Independent. This pert, yore chr giddy, silly, 
scatterbrained, man-pursuing female a_ teacher idiculous. 
September. 

Perry Como’s Kraft Music Hall. NBC. Perry Como’s shows move 
at a leisurely pace, but in the less-than-sparkling dialogue they 
slow down to sluggishness. Why not settle for more art and less 
Kraft? December. 

Ramar. Syndicated. With all the wonderful and terrible things 
that are going on in Africa these days, it seems a shame for 
some children to grow up thinking that Africans are painted 
savages who wear nose rings and not much else. In the world 
of the mind we can't afford to have any dark continents. 
December. 

Rocky Jones. Syndicated. It’s exactly like a bunch of elemen- 
tary school children playing games. March. 


Roy Rogers. NBC. There are real moral implications in the 
show, but do these values make a clear impression in the midst 
of so much violence and vainglory? Rather, it looks as if Junior 


were toughening himself up for the adult westerns Daddy 
watches. November. 


Science Fiction Theater. Syndicated. Such a program can awaken 
and foster a child's interest in scientific endeavor. It can teach 
him, too, that fact and fantasy are sharers in the universe of the 
mind. November. 

Shari Lewis. NBC. Children, and their parents too, will love to 
watch gentle Shari as she chats with her delightful puppets. 
February. 


Soupy Sales. ABC. “Distressing” is the word for this show. 
March. 


This Is Your Life. NBC. This program, which makes a public 
show of a private life without the person's consent, offends one’s 
sensibilities. It distorts the bewildering complexities of life into 
a deceptive and sentimental simplicity. December. 


True Story. NBC. These soap operas are full of lye. January. 


The Untouchables. ABC. Crime is shown as a nasty, unglamor- 
ous, underground business. Chalk up another crime thriller on 
the overlong list of TV's violent offerings, but credit this one 
with imaginative casting and good acting. January. 

Wagon Train. NBC. Most viewers will emerge feeling tender- 
hearted, torpid, and trouble-free. January. 

What's My Line? CBS. If it seldom stirs our minds, neither does 
it ever offend our taste. And here at least is spontaneous wit 
rather than forced gaiety. If this show does nothing else, it 
proves that people are still capable of uttering a bright line 
that it didn’t take six gag writers to build up to. October. 
Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years. ABC. Inevitably the 
narrative lacks the depth and perception of great history. Nev- 
ertheless this picture chronicle is fascinating, moving, and il- 
luminating. March. 

You Are There. Syndicated. The great achievement of this 
program is to demonstrate that history is a human drama 
forged by real people who were shattered or — as we 
are by the emotions and demands of life. December. 
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Dalyni mole’ 


A READ-ALOUD STORY 


GERTRUDE CRAMPTON 


ONCE THERE WAS A HORSE, and his name was Daly- 
rimple. 

Dalyrimple could trot, and Dalyrimple could 
canter. Dalyrimple could gallop, and Dalyrimple 
could plow as straight as an arrow. 

Every morning, the farmer who owned Dalyrimple 
got out of bed and shaved off his whiskers. Then he 
ate his cereal and went to the barn and harnessed 
Dalyrimple. 

“Work, Dalyrimple,” said the farmer. So Daly- 
rimple worked, and he did a fine job. 

But one morning, the farmer got out of bed and 
shaved off his whiskers. Then he ate his cereal and 
went to the barn and harnessed Dalyrimple. 

“Work, Dalyrimple,” said the farmer. 

But Dalyrimple said, “No! Not if thunder roars. 
Not if the lightning flames. Not if the skies open. I 
will not work.” ; 

So the thunder roared. The lightning flamed. 

The skies split open with the noise they made. 

Dalyrimple would not work. And the farmer’s 
fields looked poor. 


N ext morning, the farmer got out of bed and 
shaved off his whiskers. Then he ate his cereal and 
went to the barn and harnessed Dalyrimple. 

“Work, Dalyrimple,” said the farmer. 

But Dalyrimple said, “No! Not if the hail falls. 
Not if the fog swallows the earth. Not if the sun 
hides ut noon, I will not work.” 

So the hail fell. The fog swallowed the earth. 

The sun hid at noon. 


*“Dalyrimple” by Gertrude Crampton; copyright 1949 by 
Story Parade, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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But Dalyrimple would not work. And the farmer’s 
fields looked poor. 

Next morning, the farmer got out of bed and 
shaved off his whiskers. Then he ate his cereal and 
went to the barn and harnessed Dalyrimple. 

“Work, Dalyrimple,” said the farmer. 

But Dalyrimple said, “No! Not if it rains cats and 
dogs. Not if it snows icicles and sleds. Not if it freezes 
seventeen ways and back again. I will not work.” 

So it rained cats and dogs. 

It snowed icicles and sleds. 

It froze seventeen ways and back again. 

But Dalyrimple would not work. And the farmer’s 
fields looked poor. 

Next morning, the farmer got out of bed and 
shaved off his whiskers. Then he ate his cereal and 
went to the barn and harnessed Dalyrimple. 

“Work, Dalyrimple,” said the farmer. “Please 
work.” 

“Ah!” said Dalyrimple happily. “A horse that can 
trot and canter and gallop and plow as straight as 
an arrow does like to hear ‘please’ now and then.” 


The thunder and the lightning, the hail and the 
fog, the sun, the rain, and the snow, the cats and 
dogs, and the icicles and the sleds sighed with relief. 
So did the farmer. 

Dalyrimple put his shoulder into the collar and 
plowed with a right good will. Up a row and down 
a row he went, as straight as an arrow. And the 
farmer’s fields looked fine. 

“Good night,” said Dalyrimple at the end of the 
day. 

“Good night,” said the farmer, “and thank you.” 
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“WHAT'S THE MATTER, BILLY? Don’t cry. Tell me.” 
Billy’s mother gathers her sobbing three-year-old in 
her arms and looks at him anxiously. Billy makes a 
stumbling try. “Bad airplane... It... I 
bad.” Then he gives up, and the sobs start again. 
Whatever is on his mind, he can’t find words to ex- 
press it. For the time being, communication between 
these two, who are so close, has broken down. Or 
rather it is back on the pre-speech level. 

Billy has quite a vocabulary. He knows hundreds 
of words for objects and actions, for the things he 
can see, manipulate, do. But the language of thought 
and feelings is something quite different. When we 
begin to speak of feelings, we are talking about some- 
thing inside us or inside other people, something 
Billy can’t see, something it’s hard to name,-to point 
to, to talk about. 

Fundamentally, feelings center on being pleased or 
displeased, something we like or don’t like. For ex- 
ample, Billy sees and plays with his airplane, and he 
knows the name for it. But he also has feelings about 
it and about his experience with it. This emotional 
element is what he may not be able to communicate. 
Moreover, emotions are tricky. Billy may extend his 
feelings about his toy plane to real planes or all 
similar experiences. He may think his airplane and 
other inanimate objects have feelings like his. 

Liking and disliking extends to people, and we 
see children choosing each other as friends on the 
basis of feelings, and later as dates and “steadies” 
and spouses. Feelings are that important. Sometimes 
we don’t understand them very well. Sometimes we 
are disturbed by them, especially when we find peo- 
ple, including ourselves, making decisions on the 
basis of feelings instead of on the basis of facts or 
reasoned convictions or what we sometimes call 
understanding. 


it starts with a yow! 


Communication of thoughts and feelings in words 
is an extremely difficult thing. When a young child 
begins to strive for verbal expression, he is making 
a great developmental step forward. Almost from 
birth he has been communicating with others by 
quite different means—and highly effective ones: ges- 
tures, bodily movements, sounds. When the baby 
pushes his nipple out of his mouth his mother knows 
exactly what he is trying to tell her—he is full and 
wants no more milk. When he yowls she knows he 
is angry or annoyed or in pain, and since his needs 
are fairly simple and his activities quite limited she 
usually discovers why he is howling. In fact, within 
the first year a baby develops remarkably expressive 
and effective communication. 

Remarkably expressive and effective, but impre- 
cise and limited. When the toddler screams at the 
top of his voice, he usually gets attention. But what 
is he screaming about? Is he testing his lungs or our 
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patience? When we find him pounding the floor with 
his fists, we know he’s outraged, but what about? 
His world is larger than the infant world. There are 
more things to react to, and his reactions are more 
complex. If he only could talk, if he only could tell 
us what’s bothering him. 

Parents look forward to the time when children 
can tell them what they feel. But when the magic of 
language comes, we may still be disappointed. Com- 


Spare a few moments for a child’s 
efforts to express his feelings. 
It ts a wise parent who listens and 


learns—and helps, too. 


LOYD W. ROWLAND 


WHAT IS HE 


TRYING TO 


munication is still imperfect. There are still broken 
lines and crossed wires, as there always will be, but 
we can and should try to help the child in his efforts 
to tell us his thoughts and feelings. 

There is no point, of course, in attempting to put 
everything into words. In the first place it can’t be 
done, and in the second place trying to do so may 
sometimes destroy or detract from the experience 
itself. The emotion evoked by the Grand Canyon, a 
great painting, a personal loss—how often these are 
shattered by somebody who just had to try to express 
his understanding or our feelings! Much better to 
say, “I think I know how you feel,” and mean it, and 
then stop. Better yet, on some occasions, to let si- 
lence convey our feelings. 

For even as adults we still express feelings by ges- 
tures, facial expressions, behavior. The loved one 
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© Underwood and Underwood 


TELL US? 


wants to hear that he is loved, but he also wants to 
be shown by gestures and loving caresses. Though 
it may not seem like communication at all, the de- 
sire to be in the presence of the other person may 
speak affection more clearly than words. 

If words fail us as adults, how much more often 
they fail the youngster, who is inexperienced in their 
use. Even after our baby starts to talk it is his be- 
havior more often than his words that tells us what 
he feels. If we are perceptive we can learn a good 
deal by observing the experiences he reaches out for 
and the ones he shrinks away from, the persons he 
likes to be with and the ones he avoids, the situa- 
tions that make him tense, anxious, destructive, 
boisterous, balky, or happy. 

A child uses words as soon as he can, of course, 


but often without knowing their meanings very ex- 
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actly. He may call a good many men “Da-da” before 
he learns that the word is appropriate for one person 
who has a particular relationship to him. He may say 
“I love Uncle Joe” or “I don’t like Jackie,” but does 
he really understand what the words mean? Mean- 
ings for some words represent a distillation of many 
years of experiences, and are probably never pre- 
cisely the same for different people. 

No is one of the first control words a child uses. 
He puts a lot of feeling into it. He has discovered 
that No has power in it; in fact, it gets quite a rise 
out of adults. So he uses it in a variety of situations, 
sometimes when he means “Yes”! Just try offering 
your two-year-old food after he has said “No.” 
There’s a fair chance he will accept it, and gladly. 

Learning to put his thoughts and feelings into 
words is a trial-and-error process for the young child. 
Sometimes he makes mistakes. And no wonder. We 
adults tell him he’s had an accident when he stum- 
bles and bumps his head or drops a glass or soils his 
pants. And then he hears an adult say, “I had a 
lucky accident today.” What can this word accident 
really mean to him? 

Sometimes he picks up objectionable words and 
uses them innocently. “That’s a stinky soup,” he says, 
pushing his plate away. Or, “I’m not going to play 
with Jane. She’s a dumbbell.” In some homes the 
ugly or inaccurate word brings a smack. In others 
there’s an explanation that “stinky” isn’t the right 
word and some questions: “Why don’t you like the 
soup? Is it too hot?” Or “What makes you think Jane 
is a dumbbell? What is a dumbbell?” So the child 
learns about language. 


Beneath the spoken words 


And he should. Language is the tool of thought 
and communication, and it can and should be used 
to express much of the world of feelings. But even 
after a youngster has a considerable mastery of verbal 
expression we often have to look at the situation to 
fathom his feelings. He doesn’t say what he means 
because he doesn’t understand what he is feeling. 

Take four-year-old Molly, for example. She has 
been looking forward to her birthday party. Fifteen 
minutes before her little guests are due, she says, 
“I don’t want them to come. Tell them not to come. 
I won’t play with them.” 

“But Molly, you invited them. It’s your birthday 
party,” Mother says. “You’re going to have a lovely 
time.” 

“No, I’m not. I don’t want them.” And Molly runs 
off to her room screaming defiantly, “I won’t play 
with them. I'll stay in my room.” 





An article in the 1960—61 study program on 
the preschool child. 





The words are perfectly clear. But do they convey 
what Molly is feeling? Molly can’t tell us that this 
party she’s been looking forward to for weeks is sud- 
denly a frightening affair, that she’s unsure of her- 
self, afraid she won’t hold her own with the other 
boys and girls. She doesn’t even know she’s afraid. 

If Mother isn’t too harassed by her preparations 
for the party, she'll see through Molly’s words to her 
feelings. She can help Molly face her fears. She can 
let her know that even grownups like Mommy and 
Daddy are often nervous before a party, but when 
the people come everybody has fun. This is the way 
Molly learns to understand her feelings and comes to 
control them instead of letting them control her. 

Why is it important to encourage and help chil- 
dren express their feelings in words? Words help us 
to control impulses to action, and they can substi- 
tute for action. The toddler wants to handle the vase 
or pick the flowers, but if we teach him to say, 
“Pretty. Mustn’t touch,” we help him to keep his 
desires in check. We can’t let the child stay on the 
primitive level. of expressing his feelings through 
kicking, hitting, biting, screaming, throwing objects 
or destroying them. We must help him find outlets 
for his feelings in words. Talking things out puts 
them in a better perspective. They take their right 
size. All of us know how worries, fears, and anxi- 
eties can grow smaller when we bring them out of 
the darkness of brooding silence into the bright light 
of words. 


Communication—maintenance and repair 

There is nothing quite so helpful in a problem 
situation involving either children or adults as being 
able to talk out feelings. Marriage counselors con- 
sider it a real danger sign when couples say, “We 
can’t talk any longer.” Talk, of course, may lead to 
a softening or a hardening of extreme positions, but 
we know that extreme points of view develop when 
people are not allowed to delineate their areas of 
agreement and disagreement. 

To be sure, it’s always been a stratagem of parents 
to suggest to a child “Let's talk things over.” But 
this is often a disarming statement which really 
means, ““Now you listen while I tell you.” “Two- 
party” talks are no good if we don’t listen to what 
the child is trying to tell us. Learning to express our 
feelings in words is a great social accomplishment 
that some people never achieve. But parents should 
be as helpful as possible. 

Parents naturally ask, “But should a child always 
be allowed to say what he really feels?” It’s true there 
is a school of thought that believes children should 
be allowed to speak their minds regardless of how 
it affects other people, particularly their parents. 
But certainly we can’t allow children to remain on 
this uncivilized level any more than we can permit 
the younger child to continue on the yet lower level 
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of expressing his hostility through direct aggressive 
action. 

When a child expresses hostility in either gesture 
or word, the parent can respond by asking, “Why do 
you think you feel this way?” We don’t need to make 
a psychoanalytic interview out of the situation, but 
just ask the question casually as we continue what 
we are doing. If the child can answer the question 
he will be making a start on developing the insight 
so necessary to control his own feelings and to under- 
stand the feelings of others. Parents don’t have to 
volunteer an interpretation of why the child is hos- 
tile. Parents are not psychiatrists, nor should they 
be. They are people who have to teach children to 
live with others and to be at peace with themselves. 
They cannot, like the psychiatrist, merely soak up 
the child’s aggression and for special therapeutic 
purposes respond blandly and blamelessly, “Oh, 
that’s the way you feel, is it?” 


Time to take thought 

The parents can let a child know that they under- 
stand his feelings. But they must also let him know 
that some ways of expressing feelings are acceptable 
and some are not. He has to learn that verbal as- 
saults can hurt as much as physical blows. There 
is, or should be, a time limit on the free expression 
of feelings, particularly unpleasant ones. By the time 
a child is four or five we expect some measure of 
control. By the time he is eight or ten we can expect 
a very considerable amount. Thoughtfulness of the 
feelings of other people is one of the great attain- 
ments of mankind. And we ascribe high social in- 
telligence to those individuals who are careful to 
understand the feelings of other people and not to 
offend them. Where, when, how much, and what 
kind are important criteria when it comes to the ex- 
pression of feeling. These are criteria we can help 
children learn. 

We have dwelt a good deal on the disagreeable 
feelings. But children, let’s not forget, have good 
feelings too, and they are sociable persons who want 
to share their delights, joys, and fascination. Pressed 
with duties and chores, we may stop only to listen 
when we hear the words or see the gestures of anger, 
anxiety, jealousy, tension, or fear. If we want to know 
what they are trying to tell us, we must look also 
for the signs and symbols of satisfactions and joys, 
and take the time to let our children tell us about 
these too. For when feelings, whatever they may be, 
are suppressed, dulled, ignored, unshared, the most 
distinguishing and pleasing aspects of life are gone. 





Loyd W. Rowland is executive director of the 
Louisiana Association for Mental Health. He has 
recently written a one-act play on the parent-teacher 
relationship called I'll See You After School. 
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IF MAN 
in a 


IS SIMPLY 
material 
logical reason why a new model should 
not be turned out from time to time: a 
more efficient model, to keep pace with 
the efficiencies of science 
nology in other fields. 

The belief in such new human mod 


A MATERIAL OBJECT 


universe, there is no 


and _ tech 


els has, from the beginning, been im 
plicit in Communist thought. Marx 
saw Capitalism as the agent of change 
for the modern period. As it matured, 
it would automatically produce the 
class-conscious proletarian. Having 
been mass-produced by the system, not 
“custom made” by individual experi- 
ence, this new type would be remark 
ably standardized. No matter how many 
units were turned out, they would all 
be sufficiently of one mind to exert 
mass pressure for revolution. Revolu- 
tion would change the mode of produc- 
tion from capitalism to Communism. 
The new mode of production would 
thereupon turn out yet another hu- 
man type: Communist man. 


*Reprinted by permission of W. W. Norton 
and Compan; publishers. 
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Lenin accepted this basic pattern of 
“fated” advance. But he introduced a 
new coercive agent of change: the elite 
Party. This Party was presumed to 
both the that 
should come next on the agenda of his- 


know model of man 


tory and how to turn out this model 
on a mass scale. 

Again and again, Lenin had reluc- 
tantly to extend the time that would 
be required to put the human scene in 
order. For nothing in the world of 
economic processes and man’s behavior 
turned out to be as simple as every- 
thing was in his vision and that of his 
fellow Bolsheviks. 

The prime necessity, in Lenin’s view, 
was to get hold of the means of pro- 
duction. The next step would be to 
eliminate the capitalist “anarchy” of 
competing plans and to shape up one 
all-embracing plan—first for the Soviet 
Union, but soon for the whole world: 
“The more comprehensive the plan, 
the easter it would be to operate.” 

The all-embracing plan, once it had 
been correctly designed, would do the 
real work. So little managerial skill 


would be required, according to Lenin, 
that the workers would take turns 
operating the system. They would take 
turns, in fact, at all the tasks required 
by the system; and in this process, 
“bourgeois” man would be transmuted 
into Communist man. 

This new man would have two prime 
characteristics. First, by both education 
and job experience, he would be omni- 
competent. said 
Schools, 


Division of labor, 


Lenin, would be abolished. 


aiming at the “all-around develop- 


ment” of students, would produce 
“people able to do everything.” In the 
second place, because of his experience 
of taking turns on all kinds of jobs, 
managerial and productive alike, Com- 
munist man would have a thorough 
understanding of the all-over plan and 
would ask for no higher form of satis- 
faction than to do what it required of 
him. 


that both the 
“mechanism of social production” and 


Lenin found out 
the nature of man contained a great 
deal that was “unexpected”—and also 


obdurate. The consequences of what 
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he did, and what he did not do, as a 
result of this 
still. They were carried forward into 


discovery are with us 


the Stalin era; and they are, today, em- 
bedded in 


All his [Lenin’s] adjustments to un- 


Khrushchev’s Communism. 


expected complexity, in brief, were 
merely The dogma re- 
mained “infallible.” In 
spite of all the miscalculations that 


expedient. 
intact—and 


marked his own record and that of his 
fellow Bolsheviks, the’ Party remained 
uninfected by self-doubt or humility. 
Its design for the human future was 
still rated as correct enough to justify 
its liquidating—by violence if need be, 
by propaganda and conditioning, if 
possible—all opposing elements. 


The world has had evidence aplenty 
of what the Communists are willing to 
do to man in order to seize and con 
solidate their power. From Moscow to 
Peking, this part of the record has 
been written in blood. But Khrushchev 
has become specific about the planned 
nature of man when, in theory at least, 
the blood-letting is over: when the 
Party has made good its hold on the 
total human situation. 

Khrushchev’s becoming thus specific 
must be counted a matter of necessity 
rather than of choice. For strategic 
that the 
historic change-over from Socialism to 


reasons, he has announced 
Communism is actually taking place, 
now, in the Soviet Union. Thus, he has 
both put the Communism of his own 
era on a “higher” plane than that of 
the Stalin era and has kept the Soviet 
Union ahead of Red China’s “big leap 
forward.” 

Also, 


himself into a position where he must 


however, he has announced 
safeguard the system against false hopes 
in the public mind: hopes associated 
with such Marxian phrases as “to each 
according to his need” and “the wither- 
ing away of the state”; and less uto- 
pian hopes for some easing of Party 
controls. 

Since, on the testimony of his Seven 
Year Plan, he does not intend to coun- 
tenance even the slightest change in 
the basic structure of power, he has 
had some explaining to do. If we fol- 
low where his explanations lead, we 
find ourselves in the presence of Com- 
munist man. 

Khrushchev’s first precaution, it 
would appear, was to make plain that 
Communism has both arrived and not 
arrived in the Soviet Union. The pres- 
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form of it, he ex- 
plained to the delegates at the Twenty- 
first Congress of the CPSU, is by no 
means the “higher phase of Commu- 
nism”; and the period between the two 
will be of indefinite duration: “There 
is no set date for our entry into Com- 
munism. ... There must be no un- 
due haste, no hurried introduction of 
measures for which the time is not ripe. 
That would lead to distortion 
would discredit our cause.” 

Thus, while proclaiming change of 
historic moment, he has left unchanged 
one permanent aspect of the system: 
namely, that’ it is always at a prepara- 
tory stage, so that there can always be 
a further postponement of such bene- 
fits as cannot conveniently be deliv- 
ered and a further urging of the people 
to energize mightily in behalf of a 
distant goal. As a second precaution, 
he made the prerequisites of Commu- 
nism such that, in practical terms, the 
distant goal remains distant indeed. 

The material prerequisites are de- 
manding enough: “A highly developed, 
modern industry, total electrification, 
scientific and progress in 
every branch of industry, comprehen- 
sive mechanization and automation in 
all productive processes.” 

Even more demanding, however, are 
the psychological prerequisites: “The 
realization of the grandiose plan of 
Communist construction” calls for the 
forming of “a new man.in the spirit of 
collectivism and diligence, 


ent transitional 


and 


technical 


. social- 
ist internationalism and patriotism.” 


WHAT, THEN, IS HE TO BE LIKE: THIS 


made-to-order “new man” for whom 
Communist society will be a natural 
habitat? He will have one thing in 
with Marx's class-conscious 
proletarian: He will be mass-produced 
by a system, and more inclined to mass 
action than to individual action. But 
here the resemblance virtually ends. 
For Marx’s proletarian, brought into 
being by a matured capitalism, was to 
constitute a force for revolution. Com- 
munist man, brought into being by 
Lenin’s Party, is to be compliant man, 
dedicated not to the overthrow but to 
the service of the force that has pro- 
duced him. 

To be thus compliant in any “efh- 
cient” sense, he must be a standard 
product. The whole fabric of Commu- 
nist thought and practice is permeated 
by idolatry of the standardized—the 


common 


standardized and predictable. It can 
be wrought into monolithic unity and 
made subject to the machinery of 
power. That which poses a threat to 
the Party is the unique, the individ- 
uated, the private, the spontaneous, 
the “different.” 

We encounter this idolatry of the 
standardized in the grim uniformity 
of Soviet architecture; in the denun- 
ciation of a poem that expresses “pri- 
vate emotion”; in the fury with which 
the CPSU has lashed out at the Yugo- 
slavs because they “deny the need for 
working class solidarity”; even in the 
ordained rhythm that marks the 
“spontaneous” applause of a Commu- 
nist audience. 


Each of these represents a coming 
to the surface of one underlying tenet 
of Leninism: that what is standardized 
can be controlled, but that the diverse 
is always potentially anarchic. 

It is significant that Soviet psy- 
chology, in its development, reports 
this urge to control. Those branches 
of psychology are stressed which help 
the Party to get predictable results on 
a mass scale and to fit people into 
categories. There is no tolerance for 
those which individual differ- 
ences of the factors involved in self- 
actualizing. 


stress 


One practical result of this, among 
many, is that Soviet educators set a 
chronological age by which students 
must prove themselves to be good ma- 
terial for a higher education if they 
are to have a chance at this on more 
than a part-time basis. It would be 
“incorrect” for educators to take ac- 
count of the fact that some children 
mature more slowly than others; for 
this would introduce an indeterminate 
element into planning. 

To judge by the current stress on 
indoctrination, this “new man’”’ is still 
in the blueprint stage rather than in 
that of mass output. His traits, how- 
ever, have been made so specific—in 
speeches, resolutions, articles in the 
press, and in the Seven Year Plan— 
that they can be ticked off, one after 
another. 

First, he does not think of himself 
as having inviolable rights as an in- 
dividual or as “housing” any form of 
reality that lies beyond the Party's 
jurisdiction. Neither does he think of 
himself as having aptitudes which 
should be developed and expressed in 
ways marked by individuality. “People 
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of the individualist bent who have the 
bourgeois conception of the interests 
of the individual cannot understand 
the new moral traits of the Soviet 
people.” 

To the extent that these “new moral 
traits” are established in a person, he 
has the merits of a standard product. 
He and his fellows—all who are cov- 
ered by such terms as the workers and 
the masses—have been shaped by the 
concentrated impact of a controlled 
environment from which the normal 
diversity of crisscrossing influences has 
been eliminated. 


Thus conditioned, he is strongly 
marked by “the spirit of collectivism.” 
He has little taste for privacy. Or 
ganized groups have become his ele- 
ment. From “collective” experiences 
within these he derives all the sense of 
identity and of personal significance 
that is appropriate to Communist man. 

His work life is “collective” in both 
its physical aspects and its goals. Rarely 
does he work alone. Never does he 
invent a job for himself. He may be a 
specialist. But this does not make him 
stand out. It simply determines where 
he fits in. 

His life of recreation is “collective.” 
If, moreover, he were to show a con 
spicuous wish for privacy, this would 
invite the “‘solicitous” attention of a 
Party cadre: was there some special 
reason for his being unhappy in the 
group? 

For the most part, he does nothing 
to invite this question. By the unal- 
leviated experience of being a unit, 
not a self-motivated individual, he has 
become “collective” in his habits and 
expectations. His powers of self-direc 
tion and self-entertainment have atro 
phied from disuse. Thus, he “freely” 
confirms the Party's dictum that be 
cause man is a “social being,” his life 
“outside the 
able. 

The life of his mind is as “collec 
tive” as the life of his muscles. He is at 
the furthest remove from the solitary 
thinker—and that is where the Party 
wants him to be. The Party, like Cae 
sar, views as dangerous the man who 
walks alone and “thinks too much.” 

The “new man” poses no problem 
on this score. What thinking he does, 
he likes to do with others—in a class, 
study circle, discussion group, lecture 
hall, seminar. His own mind is not to 
him a “kingdom.” What he likes is to 


collective” is inconceiv 
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get facts straight. He has learned that 
the organized group is the right place 
for that. The people in charge do not 
leave him with a sense of being all 
mixed up about things. For Commu- 
nist man, the truth is already in; and 
nothing is added to truth by poking 
at it all the time. 

Even if his work is in an intellectual 
field, if he is, for example, a social sci- 
entist, the domain which he takes to 
be proper for his research is that which 
the Party maps out: “The social sci- 
ences can fulfill their tasks only if they 
are organically linked with the prac- 
tice of Communist construction 
with the topical requirements of party 
propaganda.” 

The Communist attitude 
toward the mind of man is one of the 
most peculiar and deceptive phenom- 
ena on earth. Yet it has its own logic. 
Marx was an angry intellectual. Lenin 
was another. Both regarded ideas as 
weapons; minds, as targets. In the 
domain of thought, both were military 
strategists. 


Party’s 


Onty if we understand the military 
strategist as an expert sensitized to 
what certain types of weapons can be 
made to accomplish—in his own hands, 
but likewise in enemy hands—can we 
understand the Communist Party's pre- 
occupation with the dual task of sub- 
verting minds in non-Communist coun- 
tries and controlling the mind of the 
Soviet and Soviet-bloc citizen. 
Emerson wrote: when the 
great God lets loose a thinker on this 
planet. Then all things are at risk. li 
is as when a conflagration has broken 
out in a great city, and no man knows 
what is safe, or where it will end.” 


“Beware 


Emerson, however, was that solitary 
thinker who stands at the furthest re- 
move from Communist man. He de- 
lighted in the very sort of risk against 
which he warned. It put zest into life 
and made freedom a spacious thing. 

The keepers of Marxism-Leninism 
know the explosive character of 
thought quite as well as Emerson ever 
did. But they want none of it in areas 
where they have taken control. They 
want it to be put to use only to dyna 
mite the “enemy camp.” Khrushchev 
spoke as a true Party member when he 
said to a French delegation, in 1956, 
“Historians are dangerous people. 
They are capable of upsetting every 
thing. They must be directed.” For the 
word historians, he might have substi- 


tuted writers, journalists, social scien- 
lists, psychologists, philosophers. . . . 

Countless persons around the world 
have been impressed by the Soviet 
Union’s investment in research centers 
and educational institutions; the huge 
editions of books which come from its 
presses; the high salaries it pays to 
professors and scientists; the provision 
it makes for museums, libraries, and 
cultural centers. 

In spite of the rigid control of the 
press, its fabricating of history, and its 
interminable harassment of novelists 
and poets, many persons are ready to 
say that, whatever their other faults 
may be, the Communists at least attach 
a proper value to the human intellect. 

They do-—in their Marxist- 
Leninist way. As military strategists, 
they do not stint on the most vital of 
weapons. “Education,” said Stalin, in a 
conversation with H. G. Wells, in 
1934, “is a weapon whose effect de- 
pends on who holds it in his hands and 
who is struck with it.” 

The Central Committee of the CPSU 
goes into specifics: “Houses of culture, 
clubs, libraries, museums, parks, and 
other culture and educational estab- 
lishments must become true.centers of 
agitation and propaganda work.” 

They must, in brief, become “true 


own 


centers” for making Communist man. 
This diligent, useful private in a war 
where ideas are weapons must never be 
permitted to grow to his full stature 
as homo sapiens. But, more than this, 
he must be persuaded to like the meas- 
ures by which his growth is expedient- 
ly stunted. The Communist Party has 
staged, and is currently staging with 
urgent vigor, the most colossal trespass 
upon the human mind that the world 
has ever witnessed. 


j ee as he feels no need for privacy, 


and no need to call his mind his own, 
so the “new man” has no taste for pri- 
vate property. His indifference to it 
goes far beyond a belief in the public 
ownership of the major means of pro- 
duction. It makes him attach little or 
no importance to having things that 
are his own: things so related to his 
own tastes, plans, memories, skills, and 
interests that they become a kind of 
extension of the self. 

There is no ideological reason, we 
must understand, for a Communist so- 
ciety to remain a materially deprived 
society—not after the priority claims 
of heavy industry, economic diplomacy, 
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and_ the have been met. 


Marxism-Leninism stresses the role of 


military 


man as a material being with material 
needs. Khrushchev proclaims that a 
high standard of living is to be one of 
the prime factors by which the Soviet 
Union advertises Communism to 
world. 
Access to 


the 


material 
bounds deemed 


goods, within 
“reasonable” by the 
Party, is considered right and neces- 
sary—however long it has been subor- 
dinated to the consolidation of power. 
But, states the Seven Year Plan, there 
is “a really Communist way of raising 
the well-being of the people 

This “really Communist way” is to 
incorporate so much into the collec 
tive and public system of goods and 
services that private property becomes 
a shrinking, vestigial appendage to 
public property. Thus, the Party hopes 
to raise the material standard of living 
and yet rule out the danger which it 
takes to be inherent in ownership— 
not merely of the means of production 
but also of the means of experience. 
The Party seems always to fear that 
private ownership may put the in- 
dividual, or some private corner of 
his mind, beyond the reach of the 
“collective.” 

It may give him a feeling of security, 
however limited, which does not derive 
from Party or State. It may make him 
divert some measure of energy from 
collective and public enterprises to 
the tending of that which is his own 

For good Communist reasons, then, 
the Party is going all out to sell the 
idea that people in capitalist countries 
want to property 
they are constantly aware of impend 


own only because 
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ing privation, and because they have 
false standards of prestige: “It is well 
known that in capitalist countries man 
withdraws into his shell, holds aloof 
from others and depends only on his 
own strength, because he has no one 
else to depend on... . 

“Here each man feels the solicitude 
of society, of the State. That is why 
the urge for self-aggrandizement, for 
private property, is disappearing from 
the mind of the Soviet citizen.” 

In plain fact, it is not disappearing 
from the mind of the Soviet citizen. 
On the best available evidence, the 
contrary is true. The State, moreover, 
during recent years, has made a major 
concession to the citizens’ “bourgeois” 
taste for ownership. Within controlled 
limits, and under edicts that are sub- 
ject to change without notice, it has 
been not only permitting, but encour- 
aging, the building of small private 
homes. 

It initiated this concession to stimu- 
late the “new lands” program: to make 
people willing to move to these remote 
lands; and to save itself from having 
to put an inexpedient amount of its 
investment capital into vast emergency 
housing projects. So eager did people 
prove to be to build their own homes 
that the State—faced with widespread 
discontent about the perennial housing 
shortage—has extended the program to 
various other rural areas. 

That this concession is temporary, 
however, is doubly underscored: by the 
constant “downgrading” of private 
property in speeches and doctrinal pro- 
nouncements; and by the flat statement 
in the Seven Year Plan that while 
“economic and cultural developments” 
are now chiefly financed by Socialist ac- 
cumulations of capital, these accumu- 
lations will, as the Plan progresses, 
“become the only source” of a further 
rise in living standards. 

If, in brief, the urge for private 
property is not yet disappearing from 
the mind of the Soviet citizen, and is 
even being given a temporary right to 
lodge there, it is slated to disappear 
from the mind of that blueprint char- 
acter, Communist man. 


Meeanwhite, we turn to yet another 
trait of the blueprint character. Com- 
munist man is a new kind of previn- 
cial: a provincial of the Iron Curtain. 
His curiosity about the world stays 
within approved limits. He does not 
spend time trying to catch fragments 


of jammed radio programs; nor does he 
welcome every chance to lay his hands 
on Western books and recordings. He 
finds Soviet culture sufficient to his 
needs. 

Both the Seven Year Plan and the 
Central Committee’s Resolution on 
Propaganda stress to the point of tedi- 
um that “the masses” must be urgently 
schooled in the spirit of “secialist inter- 
nationalism.” And running parallel to 
this theme is another: namely, that 
Party cadres must “wage a relentless 
struggle against individual manifesta- 
tions of . . . cosmopolitanism which 
still occur in Soviet life.” 

The “spirit of socialist internation- 
alism” is invariably linked to “the 
spirit of collectivism.” But ‘‘cosmo- 
politanism” is always catalogued as an 
individual vice. It smacks of a read- 
iness to blur the dividing line between 
the “two worlds” in a manner that be- 
comes all the more dangerous, the Party 
contends, when “peaceful coexistence” 
is the strategic order of the day. 


Petia there is no better way to 
make plain the Party's determined pro- 
vincialism—and anti-cosmopolitanism— 
than to quote a few lines of a poem 
and an official response to it. During 
the brief post-Stalin “thaw,” a Soviet 
poet, Evgeni Evtushenko, expressed his 
hunger for foreign travel: a hunger, 
incidentally, which more than a few 
Soviet citizens have expressed to Amer- 
ican tourists. He wrote: 

The frontiers oppress me... 

I want to wander 

As much as I like 

In London, 

To talk, however brokenly, 

With everybody. ... 

I want to ride 

On a bus 

Through morning Paris. . . . 

Evtushenko wanted only the sort of 
experience which thousands of free 
individuals enjoy every year, and which 
they take to be rightfully theirs if 
they want it badly enough to plan and 
save. But the individual Soviet citi- 
zen is not supposed even to want to 
travel abroad. His view of the world 
is to be a product of the propaganda 
apparatus. 

A “correct” reviewer pointed out the 
error of the poet's attitude: “It would 
not be so bad, if Evtushenko wanted 
only to wander through London and 
Paris; the trouble is that he resents liv- 
ing inside Soviet frontiers.” Commu- 
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nist man would have no impulse to 
say, “The frontiers oppress me.” 

Finally, Communist man is a reso- 
lute, unqualified atheist. For many 
years, now—from well back in the Stalin 
era—the Communists have been play- 
ing a double game with respect to reli 
gion. They have proclaimed as much 
“friendship” and “tolerance” toward 
established religious institutions—in- 
side the orbit, as well as outside—as 
might help them to exploit or neutral- 
ize these. At the same time, they have 
stressed the “irreconcilable” conflict 
between religion and the “science of 
Marxism-Leninism.” 

Khrushchev has stepped up both 
these policies. In particular, however, 
his vast program of indoctrination is 
putting reinforced emphasis on the 
teaching of atheism—with children and 
young people as the main targets. 
Thus, we are reminded once more that 
Communist man must have no spirit- 
ual “standing place” that is, by its very 
nature, beyond the Party's authority. 


a BO man must attach no such 


worth to the individual human being 
that he will live and, if need be, die 
to proclaim and defend this worth. If 
he is to give unqualified support to 
policies which derive from “class mo- 
rality,” he must not conceive of him- 
self as obedient to moral principles 
which transcend the class struggle. 
Finally, he must not exhibit a com- 
passion that is in no way tied up with 
political strategy. To minister to hu- 
man needs simply because they exist 
serves no purpose that a Communist 
can respect. This, at least, would seem 
to be the import of Khrushchev’s 
speech in Calcutta, on February 15, 
1960, as reported by the Associated 
Press. Condemning as a “dole” an 
American shipment of wheat to India, 
he said that the Soviet Union “believes 
in aid only to build industries.” Ignor 
ing the fact that America and the other 
Western powers are engaged both in 
feeding the hungry and helping to 
build industries, he implied that send- 
ing food to those whose need is imme- 


diate and desperate is useless. “Once 
you eat, you are hungry again.” 

No one—and least of all, the West- 
ern powers—would question the im- 
portance of basic industries to India’s 
future well-being. But why the rigid 
either-or pattern, since people are alive 
and hungry now? What was the stand- 
ard that obligated Khrushchev to re- 
sent the American shipment of wheat? 
The fact that it was a strictly political 
standard was made plain by a further 
portion of his speech. Precisely because 
the building up of basic industries in 
the backward countries is so important, 
the Western powers were, at that time, 
urging that all resources available for 
aid be made more effective by being 
pooled and channeled through the 
United Nations. “Well, no thank you,” 
said Khrushchev. “We will render our 
aid ourselves.” 


Here, then, are the ‘“‘new moral traits” 
of that blueprint character, Commu- 
nist man. He does 
to individuality or 


attach worth 
claim individual 
rights. The “spirit of collectivism” is 
so developed in that, for all 
purposes of work, recreation, learning, 


not 


him 


and thinking, the organized group is 
his preferred element. Not even as a 
specialist does he feel that his mind 
is his own, in the sense of its being 
free to seek truth along paths other 
than those mapped by the Party. 

He has a interest in 
material goods, but no interest in pri- 


“reasonable” 


vate ownership, preferring the “really 
Communist way” of enjoying access to 
goods and services. 

His thinking world is 
made in the image of “socialist inter- 


about the 
nationalism,” not “bourgeois” cosmo- 


politanism. Similarly, his thinking 
about the universe and human destiny 
is made in the 
Leninist materialism, 


religion. 


image of Marxist- 


untainted by 

It is hard not to feel that the stereo- 
typed “new man” 
drawn in the key documents of the 
Khrushchev era is too obvious a Cari- 


whose portrait is 


cature of the complex human being to 
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deserve attention. Yet he does deserve 
attention—on several counts. 

He deserves it, first, because he re- 
minds us that only a mass-produced 
caricature of the complex human being 
can really serve the needs of a system 
based on Marxism-Leninism. This 
Communist man tells us more about 
what is basically, incurably wrong with 
Communism than did even the cowed 
man of the Stalin era. For this “new 
man” is what the system counts on for 
its own survival in perpetuity—after 
the blood-letting is over; after the 
world is conquered. 

He deserves attention, also, because 
all his traits are designed to insure his 
remaining, throughout his life, and in 
all phases of his life, a dependent. He 
is a caricature, in short, not only of 
the complex human being, but also of 
the adult human being. He is condi- 
tioned to believe that papa, called 
Party, knows best. He does not have 
even the tough identity of the rebel- 
lious child. He is compliant, sober, 
diligent at the tasks set for him, con- 
ventional, and, above all, “collective.” 


H. deserves attention, in the third 
place, as a warning to ourselves of 
what it means to have Communism, 
anywhere, extend its control over hu- 
man beings; and as a warning, also, of 
our own need to strengthen those 
forces in our culture which encourage 
the growth of the individual into a 
mature responsibility and a mature 
compassion—thus keeping him, as a 
free person, “worthy to raise issues.” 

Finally, this Party-made caricature 
of man deserves our attention because 
of the contrast he presents to the type 
of human being whom we have most 
honored in our own tradition. By what 
Communist man is encouraged to be- 
come, and by what he is not permitted 
to become, we are forced to take stock 
of the elements in our heritage which 
would be liquidated and of the persons 
who would be converted into “unper- 
sons” and dropped from history if the 
Communist Party ever had a chance to 
call the tune. 


“Ultimate Prize: The Mind of Man” by Bonaro W. Overstreet 
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“Children in the Dark” by Marguerite Clark 





with the 


Keeping Pace 


A Lasting Memo rial 


Buy a book for your school library to honor a 
graduation or a birthday, or as a memorial, suggests 
the Taylor Allerdice High Schoo] P.T.A., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, to students, parents, teachers, and 
friends of the school. The P.T.A. library fund com- 
mittee acknowledges all gifts with a note to the re- 
cipient or the person being honored. If the donor 
gives three and a half dollars or more, a plate in the 
front of the book records his name and that of the 
person honored. Books purchased with the fund pro- 
ceeds range all the way from Thomas Craven’s Rain- 
bow Book of Art to Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 


Unusual Gambit 


An out-of-the-ordinary hobby for fifth-grade chil- 
dren—and even younger ones—is backed by the P.T.A. 
of the Perkins Township School System, Sandusky, 
Ohio. It’s nothing less than the supposedly super- 
adult game of chess. The game is taught by a chess 
expert in the community, with the P.T.A. furnishing 
the chess sets and promoting the program. The chil- 


dren love it. 


A Project with Teeth in It 


Local P.T.A.'s have furnished not only volunteer 
assistance but the original impetus for the city dental 
clinic in Bellingham, Washington. The Bellingham 
Council of P.T.A.’s started the project two years ago 
to give preventive dental care to seven- and eight- 


year-olds who might not get it otherwise. The clinic 
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is operated one day a week in previously unused space 
in the city hall. The contributed services of dentists, 
dental supply houses, laundries, plumbers, and elec- 
tricians of Whatcom County have helped to assure 
the success of this council project. 


No Time for a Change 


A few months ago the executive committee of the 
lowa Congress of Parents and Teachers voted to op- 
pose a measure before the Iowa legislature that would 
change the method of selecting members of the state 
board of public instruction. Under the present system, 
which the P.T.A. helped to establish, eight members 
of the board of public instruction are elected by dele- 
gates from school districts, plus one board member 
appointed by the governor and confirmed by the 
senate. This method, according to Mrs. Charles W. 
Reynolds, state president, has been responsible for 
great strides in education in Iowa and has been cited as 
a model for the nation. The new plan would provide 
that board members be appointed by the governor. 

P.T.A.'s throughout Iowa were urged by the state 
board of managers to take immediate action against 
passage of the bill. An intensive state-wide program 
of public education followed, and early in February 
the measure was defeated. 


The Skills of Cresshall 
Like many other P.T.A.’s, the unit in the Cresskill, 


New Jersey, grade school maintains a survey of the 
skills, hobbies, vocations, and interests of loca) resi- 


dents that might be used to enrich the school pro- 
gram. This year through “Operation CORE” (COm- 
munity REsources), pupils will watch a Braille type- 
writer in action, see how a gyroscope works, hear a 


report on life in Alaska, and tour an ocean liner. 


Safety Squad 


Children can be mighty keen as junior detectives, 
and their talents are being put to good use by the 
P.T.A, safety committee of Union Free School District 
go, Valley Stream, New York. Youthful safety inspec- 
tors fan out to look for broken fences, glass on play- 


ground areas, icy sidewalks, and other hazards that 


disturb the peace of mind of parents. The student 
inspectors—all fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders—be- 


long to a safety council, which also includes adult 
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members. The latter provide the youngsters with 
check lists of danger points and also publish a peri- 
odic safety bulletin listing safety measures for schools 
and nearby residential areas. 


Overseas Atdes 


Children of overseas military personnel get hospital 
medical service, but full-time nursing service is not 
provided in the schools. So P.T.A.’s in the European 
Congress of American Parents and Teachers have or- 
ganized groups of mothers to maintain in each school 
at all times one or more persons with first-aid training. 


6 thasing Their Chores Away 


The town of Alberton, Montana, population 326, 
has a combined grade school and high school to serve 
the varied needs of all its children. The teachers at the 
school have a busy time, with their diverse in-class and 
out-of-class responsibilities, and last year the Alberton 
P.T.A. decided to give them a lift. 

“How can we help you?” teachers were asked at the 
first meeting of the P.T.A. executive council in the 
fall. As a result of their suggestions, P.T.A. volunteers 
have assisted in the school’s annual eye-testing pro- 
gram; handled the details of school and athletic in- 
surance; and conducted a baby-sitting service on days 
set aside for teacher-parent conferences. 

Previously the eye-testing program had gone on for 
three laborious weeks, making alarming inroads into 
the teachers’ class schedules. P.T.A. help made it pos- 
sible to complete the testing in less than two weeks, 
with no loss of teaching time. 

No less important was the volunteers’ contribu- 
tion to the teacher-parent conference program. Al- 
though mothers and fathers were encouraged to at- 
tend, someone had to stay home with the preschool 
children, and usually it turned out to be Dad. Last 
year, however, things were different. Mothers and 
fathers arrived with their young charges, left them in 
a nursery set up by eight P.T.A. members, and se- 
renely went on to their conferences. 


Starlit Night at the P.T.A. 


Many Hollywood artists are enthusiastic P.T.A. 
members, and the Hawthorne Elementary Schoo) 
P.T.A. in Beverly Hills, California, has a high propor 
tion of motion picture people on its rolls, Recently 


fifty-six parents and teachers presented a revue, staged 
and directed by Ernest Glucksman (producer of Jerry 
Lewis’ films), in the Hawthorne School auditorium. 
Stars, housewives, business people, and teachers hap- 
pily joined forces for a hilarious evening of singing, 
dancing, and humor. The acts, prepared by top Holly- 
wood writers and producers, poked good-natured fun 


at various phases of parent-child relations. 
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In the picture you see TV’s Dinah Shore Mont- 
gomery, mother of two Hawthorne students. She has 
just been thanking (left to right) Mr. Glucks- 
man; George Greeley, pianist and composer; and 
Darren McGavin, star of television’s Riverboat. Be- 
hind Dinah is Larry Finley, who is another television 
personality. 

The show received coast-to-coast publicity—“an un- 
expected bonanza,” writes Mrs. Mark Rabwin, P.T.A. 
president. She adds, “Our ambition for this concerted 


effort of parents, teachers, and administrators was to 
provide high morale and a healthy cooperation be- 
tween these groups in our membership. This was ac- 


complished to a degree never before attained.” 


**Mothersin gers Dissolved!’ 


Under this heading the March issue of the J/linois 
Parent-Teacher contains a short piece of such musical 
magnitude that we here replay it for our readers: 

“Shocking but true. But even more shocking is the 
fact that this was known as far back as 1960 and never 
announced. We were suddenly hit by the full impact 
of this truth while planning the 1961 convention, 

“The truth is that the Mothersingers themselves 
have not dissolved, not in a million years. They are 
going stronger than ever; only the name has been 
dissolved. Yes, it is true... . After all these years our 
name has been changed by necessity, the ‘necessity 
being that the fathers and teachers and, oh, yes, the 
single girls that sing in our many choruses might re- 
sent being referred to as mothers. Seriously, however, 
we have come up with a more appropriate title for 
the girls, fathers, and teachers who like to sing to- 
gether. From here on out, our wonderful choral 


groups will be known as the Parent-Teacher Chorus.” 
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Helping YOUNG 


i. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 
“What Is He Trying To Tell Us?” (page 24) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Three children were left in an auto while their par- 
ents went into the store. Julie, five years old, and Donald, 
three and a half, instead of staying in the car as they were 
often told to do, got out. Little two-year-old Paul was left 
alone in the car with the door open. Naturally he tried to 
follow the others and, not knowing the danger, started 
across the street. A car came by, struck him, and dragged 
him eleven feet, injuring him severely. When the two 
older children saw what happened, how do you imagine 
they felt? Why might they have had difficulty in expressing 
their mingled feelings about the accident—guilt, fear, affec- 
tion, and worry? 

2. Give some examples of how a baby tells us what he 
wants and needs. For example, he tells his mother he’s not 
ready for certain food by spitting it out. In what other 
ways have you observed that babies communicate their 
feelings and their wants? 

3. Why is it more difficult to understand a toddler's ex- 
pression of anger or fear or annoyance than it is to under- 
stand an infant's? 

4. What are some reasons for not pressing a child to 
express his feelings in words? Might he make superficial 
responses without recognizing his own deeper feelings? 
Are there emotions in childhood—and in life—that cannot 
be expressed in words? Give examples. 

5. What are some situations in which the child’s re- 
sponses might help you to interpret his feelings? Give 
examples of the following: 
¢ Situations that he shies away from. 

* Situations that he looks forward to eagerly. 

Meeting people whom he likes. 

Meeting people whom he dislikes. 

Activities that he resists or avoids. 

Situations in which he feels happy and successful. 

Situations in which he has a sense of failure. 

Observing these and other situations provides many clues 
tc a child’s feelings. 

6. What are some of the ways in which a parent can 
help a child learn more precise meanings of words that he 
only partly understands? One boy came in the house and 
said to his father, “Godandam.” His father asked, ‘““What 
does that mean?” The youngster said, “It means ‘Isn’t that 
grand!’” Often it is possible to clarify misconceptions by 
simply talking about the meaning of the words a child 
uses. 
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AMERICA Grow in Freedom 


7. The most positive way of developing good feelings 
in children is to reinforce by approval or affection their 
spontaneous expression of good will and affection toward 
others. Rather than focusing our attention on bad feelings 
that annoy or distress us, what are some of the positive 
feelings of children that we should encourage? Anatole 
France expressed this point of view exceedingly well when 
he said, “I would make lovable those things which they 
[children] ought to love.” 


Program Suggestions 


« Ask a nursery school teacher to bring a group of pre- 
school youngsters to the meeting and show them pictures 
of children who are expressing certain feelings, Encourage 
them to talk about what is happening in each picture. 
How do they think the little child feels? What is he saying? 
What should he do next? For example, when preschool 
children were shown a picture of a five-year-old with a 
baby brother they revealed many different feelings. Some 
expressed affection for the baby; others, dislike and an- 
noyance. Note how the teacher skillfully reinforces the 
good feelings that are expressed. 

* Discuss—in a panel or forum—the ways in which chil- 
dren’s emotions may be influenced by outside forces. For 
instance, are mass media making them callous to the feel- 
ings of others? (One boy, watching a TV program, was 
asked by his mother what it was about. “Just murder,” he 
answered nonchalantly.) Might the emphasis on sex dis- 
tort their ideas of love, and the scenes of violence make 
them indifferent to suffering? Ask members of the group 
to give any evidence they may have on such points. 
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il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by William G. Hollister, M.D. 


“Are We Moving Again, Mommy?” (page 8) 
Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Each move takes away from the child some of his re- 
sources for meeting his emotional needs—the friends that 
help him feel liked, the groups that give him a sense of 
belonging, familiar experiences that give him security. 
Have the group list activities that a family can do together 
in the new place to help make up for the missed friends, 
recognition, security, belonging, and familiarity. 

2. Do you agree with the author that “the more love 
a child has enjoyed, the less eager he may be to leave the 
house where he has known this love’? Can you cite in- 
stances suggesting that children who are sure of their 
parents’ love are relatively undisturbed by moving from 
one home to another? Do you recall studies of uprooted 
children in England during World War II? (See Dorothy 
Burlingame and Anna Freud, War and Children.) 

3. Anxiety in children—and in grownups, too—often 
arises when the youngster feels that a secret is being kept 
from him for some ominous reason. Protective parents often 
mistakenly refrain from telling their children about a 
forthcoming move until all the plans are settled. The 
children have played no part in any decisions that have 
been made. How would many youngsters be affected by 
such exclusion? What better procedures would you sug- 
gest—for example, a family council? 

4. You have a twelve-year-old son, an eight-year-old 
daughter, and a second son just turned six. Describe the 
steps you would take in preparing them for each of the 
following events: 

e A three-year stay in a European country on a USS. gov- 
ernment project. 

¢ A business transfer from the Middle West to New 
England. 

¢ A move from an apartment in a crowded section of a 
large city to a house in a suburb. 

e A move from a country town to a city 

5. Suppose that you, your husband, and these same 
three children have reached the point of packing up, in 
preparation for the movers. What job assignments would 
you give the children? What special responsibilities? After 
you have arrived in the new home, what can you do to 
keep the three youngsters from feeling like displaced per- 
sons in their new environment? 

6. What do you feel is the school’s responsibility toward 
“new” children, particularly those who enter in the middle 
of a term? What can the principal do? The teachers? The 
pupils? Some schools have a definite policy of helping 
newcomers in special ways. Does yours? 

7. The strangeness of a new neighborhood can be dis- 
maying to some children, but parents can do much to re- 
place dismay with a spirit of adventure. The Association 
for Childhood Education International, in its pamphlet 
When Children Move, quotes one family’s report on its 
planned excursions through the streets and byways of the 
town to which it had moved: 

“As we rode around or walked around, one of us made 
some observation, such as, “There are three flower shops 
in this little town,’ or ‘The book shop is open every eve- 
ning in the week, and [it’s} the only shop that is,’ or “The 
street on which the elementary school is located is un- 
paved.’ Every one of us speculated on the why of each 
comment. A record of these speculations was kept. Then 
came the nosey part. Each commentator tried to find out 
why there were three flower shops or why the book shop 
was open, etc. If he found out he got five points, and .. . 
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the one with the most points at the end of a month won 
the game.” 

What other ideas occur to you for helping children 
become interested in, and curious about, an unfamiliar 
community in which they are to make their home? 

8. Does your community have a welcome wagon? A 
Newcomers organization? If not, what groups are respon- 
sible for getting in touch with new families? Does any of 
these groups publish a handy directory of services and 
facilities that new residents in the town would need to 
know about? What has your P.T.A. done for new families? 
What else can it do? 

g. We in the United States in the mid-twentieth century 
are known as a mobile people. Hardly any of us spend 
our lives in the same dwelling or the same community. 
The author mentions several reasons for the mobility of 
modern families. What other reasons occur to you? How 
does all this moving about affect communities? Schools? 
Welfare agencies? Local health departments? Community 
services in general? What specific problems would these 
groups face in a community where several large manufac- 
turing plants have been built in the last year? Where a 
branch of a government agency has just been opened? 
Where three large subdivisions, packed with medium- 
priced ranch houses, have recently been developed? 


Program Suggestions 


¢ Since so many families move from one home to another, 
most members of the group have had some experience 
with the business of moving. A symposium made up of 
four or five parents might discuss various phases of moving 
and its effects on children. Each speaker might know, 
through experience, certain ways of “coping’’ with moving 
that would be helpful to other parents. (For example, 
asking the movers to dismantle the child’s room last so 
that it will be the first to be reassembled in the new 
home.) One of the members could be posted at the black- 
board to list specific bits of good counsel. If a teacher is 
available to join the symposium participants, he or she 
could discuss how to help children make the transition 
from one school to another as easy as possible. 

« For children deeply attached to their friends, a family 
move can be a near tragedy. And handling this problem 
is often one of the major difficulties of moving. It might 
be helpful, therefore, to role-play several imaginary situa- 
tions involving boys and girls of different ages who have 
to be separated from their friends. Each situation should 
show one or more ways of easing the strain of parting. 
The skits could include teachers as well as parents. If a 
school psychologist or some other child guidance specialist 
is available to serve as consultant, he could help the group 
to evaluate the various situations presented. 

Or have the leader of the group role-play a nine-year- 
old asking questions while the group, acting as one parent, 
practices answers to, “Are we moving again, Mommy?” 
“Will Jo-Ann be there?” “What will my school be like?” 
And so on. 

* Save some time at the beginning or the end of the pro- 
gram to examine the insecurities and anxieties that par- 
ents themselves may feel when moving from one plade to 
another. Since children are extremely sensitive to their 
parents’ feelings, discuss what effect our own qualms are 
likely to have even on the youngest members of the family. 
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ill, COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“The Lonely Youth of Suburbia” (page 14) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Now when one third of our entire population— 
roughly sixty million people—live in the suburbs that sur- 
round our great cities, it is appropriate to study the effect 
of suburban living on our families and especially on our 
young people. Your author defines suburbia as “the result 
of middle-class parents’ attempts to find within the metro- 
politan area a tolerable environment in which to raise 
their families.” What problems do families solve for them- 
selves and their young people wher they move to the 
suburbs? What new problems arise in suburban living? 
Do you agree with your author that youth in suburbia is 
a lonely time in a lonely place? 

2. Is suburban living really a state of “disturbia”? Are 
you familiar with the recently published study—The Split- 
Level Trap (see “References”) —by a psychiatrist and his 
social-psychologist wife who compared their own growing 
suburban community with communities in a stable, old- 
time county? Dr. Gordon and his wife find that all is not 
well in suburbia. Such problems as job tensions, the threat 
of heart trouble, sex, marriage, divorce, loneliness in chil- 
dren and adolescents, and the “creeping decadence” of 
unsatisfying wealth bedevil and entrap the dwellers in the 
green acres that stretch beyond our cities. Do these ob- 
servations have their counterparts in the suburban areas 
with which you are familiar? Or have you found suburban 
living good and deeply satisfying? Do adolescents find vital 
challenges and significant interests in your community? 

g. Erik Erikson has pointed out that the adolescent 
years are a time of crisis in which a young person struggles 
against “identity confusion” toward a clear sense of his 
own autonomy as a person. It is this developing sense of 
“Who am I?” that is central in a young person's establish- 
ing his own identity, getting geared to the world around 
him, and committed to worthy purposes beyond himself. 
What are your adolescents concerned about? Are they in- 
terested in acquiring the things and satisfying the ap- 
petites that are temporary and self-defeating? Or are they 
stretching out to align themselves with causes worth living 
for in today’s world? The ways in which such questions 
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are answered determine in large measure the degree of 
loneliness or relatedness a young person experiences. 

4. Is it clear to you that gangs are so often formed 
during the teen years because adolescents are trying to find 
meaningful places for themselves among their peers and 
because they do not yet feel that they are significant parts 
of the world around them? 


Program Suggestions 

« Review and discuss The Split-Level Trap. Compare this 
study of suburban living with Crestwood Heights (see 
“References”), with particular attention to what both 
studies report about the effects of suburban living on 
young people. Discuss (1) ways in which the suburban 
communities with which you are familiar resemble the two 
suburbs that have been studied and (2) ways in which 
they are markedly different, especially as far as young 
people are concerned. Why has your community escaped 
the “‘split-level trap”? Or has it entirely? 

¢ Through your United States senator or congressman or 
directly from the new office of the Peace Corps, in Wash- 
ington, D.-C:, get outlines of Peace Corps plans to enlist 
youth for service overseas. Find out what criteria are being 
established for the selection of members of the corps, what 
training these candidates will receive, where they will be 
sent, what types of work they will do and for how long, 
and how many have already applied for this type of vol- 
unteer work. Find newspaper releases and magazine ar- 
ticles published since the first of the year quoting what 
persons of influence have said about the Peace Corps. Use 
these materials as a basis for discussion when your group 
meets. If feasible, invite students from your high school or 
a junior college to join you and add their ideas. 

¢ Invite representatives of youth-serving groups in your 
area—church-related youth organizations, Camp Fire Girls, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, Future Homemakers of America, Junior Achieve- 
ment, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Y.M.H.A., B.B.Y.O., and so 
on—to meet with you and review programs designed to 
challenge youth in your community with significant 
concerns. 
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OPINIONS BY POST 





Name Applause 
Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on the excellent new title for your 
outstanding magazine, The PTA Magazine. The new 
format is most attractive. Harry K. Esy 


Director, School Relationships, Boy Scouts of America 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Dear Editor: 


I am glad that the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has designated its official magazine as The PTA 
Magazine. It is a distinguishing appellation for a dis- 
tinguished organization. As is so well stated in your ex- 
cellent editorial “What's in a Name?” it identifies the 
magazine with the family of millions of members, and 
those of us who are proud to be identified with this 
illustrious family. 

Thank you for the CARE story about “The Girls of 
Greece,” which was so charmingly told. 

HELEN LIvINGSTON SMITH 
Director, National Organizations, CARE 
New York, New York 


Dear Editor: 

This is the finest magazine that comes into our home. 
The read-aloud stories for children are an added attrac- 
tion for the little ones. The name change is also advan- 
tageous. Mrs. Bruce SCHMALZ 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Reproach from a Coach 
Dear Editor: 


In reference to Raymond Squires’ article in your Jan- 
uary issue, “Are School-agers Athletics-Happy?” I have 
several comments to make. To begin with, I am a science 
teacher and a coach and have had experience both at the 
junior high and the senior high school levels. I believe I 
have some well-qualified ideas about athletics and their 
value. 

Mr. Squires seems to be quite opinionated but not 
too factual. He refers to Dr. Conant’s survey of junior 
high schools. Dr. Conant is a fine man and has made 
some excellent recommendations, except for the field of 
athletics, 

Many intelligent people do not understand the dif- 
ference between physical education and athletics. Physical 
education should be a well-developed program of activi- 
ties and exercises for all students and should be scheduled 
during the academic day. Athletics should be separate. 
For want of a better term, call it extracurricular. It is 
competitive. Life is competitive, and where is there any 
better way for a boy to come to grips with competition 
than through athletics? 

Many an armchair coach (usually the parent of a boy 
on the second team) seems to think we should do away 
with awards, tournaments, and so on. Aren't other areas 
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competitive? Should we also do away with band and band 
awards, boy scout medals, and honor rolls; tell every 
child “You're the best” regardless of his accomplish- 
ments; then turn him loose into the competitive world 
after graduation? 

I believe if Mr. Squires had questioned principals, 
coaches, parents, ministers, teachers, and the children 
themselves, he, would have had a much more accurate 
sampling of reactions toward athletics than he gathered 
from school superintendents. Dona_Lp W. PuDER 
Cottonwood, California 


The Smoke Clears Away 
Dear Editor: 

As a smoker with children who will be teen-agers in 
about five years, I thank Dr. Bauer for writing, and you 
for printing, the article “Don’t Let Tobacco Trap Your 
Teen-ager.” 

Any thoughtful person must agree that Dr. Bauer writes 
the truth. | have never read such a fine, honest, yet 
courteous argument against the smoking habit. 


Mrs. D. JEATRAN 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Dear Editor: 

The March PTA Magazine arrived about an hour ago, 
and I read Dr. W. W. Bauer’s article, “Don’t Let Tobacco 
Trap Your Teen-ager,” which I wish could be in every 
home in America. 

Both my husband and I are nonsmokers and hate the 
habit, but there is no escape from it these days, not even 
at church, school, clubs, or home. Preachers, teachers, 
parents—all are equally guilty in setting this bad example. 
Adults must practice some good habits if they want to 
see them lived in the lives of young people. 

If only more parents would subscribe to and read this 
wonderful magazine, America would be blessed with better 
homes, better parents, and better children. 

Mrs. Rosert THOMAS 


Mantua, Ohio 


Encomiums 
Dear Editor: 
| enjoy the magazine immensely, and each issue has 
something helpful for me in my work with teen-agers. 
M. Everetr Dorr 
Executive Director, Allied Youth 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Editor: 

[ want to tell you that you have one of the finest 
magazines, if not the best, that I have ever read. It is so 
up to date on problems that are current, and it is written 
in language that anyone with an average education can 
understand. Mrs. C. H. StePreLa 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


ELJA BUCKLIN 


EAMILY 


Suitable for young children if accompa? 





ied by adults 


The Absent-minded Professor—Buena Vista. Direction, Robert 
Stevenson. A lighthearted Disney fantasy-comedy based on a 
science-fiction gimmick. An absent-minded science professor in- 
vents a substance that is not subject to the force of gravity. 
This “flubber” produces results both fantastic and comic when 
installed in the professor’s Model T Ford and applied to the 
shoes of members of a losing basketball team. It even becomes a 
military problem, which is developed in a good-natured spoof 
of the Pentagon. The professor and his fiancée, wending their 
way to Washington in the flying flivver, are sighted by radar, 
and a near panic is caused by the “unidentified flying object.” 
Leading players: Fred MacMurray, Nancy Olson, Keenan 
Wynn. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Full of laughs for everyone 





In a “flubberized” Model T, Fred MacMurray and Nancy Olson 
fly off to Washington in The Absent-minded Professor. 


Police Dog Story—United Artists. Direction, Edward L. Cahn. 
Through the actions of a half-wild German shepherd dog, 
captured and trained for police work, this colorless little melo- 
drama asserts once more that a dog is man’s best friend. A 
series of confused adventures involves a member of the police 
force engaged in fighting an arson racket. The dog’s T- 
formance overshadows that of the rest of the cast. Leading 
players: James Brown, Merry Anders. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
If you can’t think of Mediocre Mediocre 
anything better to do 


Wings of Chance—Universal-International. Direction, Edward 
Dew. An attractive picture and one for the whole family. 
There are no children in it, but there are geese, and they play 
an important role. A Canadian bush pilot, downed in the wil- 
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derness, survives for several months by his own ingenuity. He 
uses his last shell to kill a wolf who attacks the father of a 
family of geese. He nurses the gander along and they become 
fast friends. The pilot knows that he cannot survive the winter, 
so he devises an ingenious way of summoning help for himself 
and his feathered friend. An unassuming picture, nicely done, 
with even a moral or two. Leading players: Jim Brown, Frances 
Rafferty. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Entertaining Entertaining 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Black Sunday—American-International. Direction, Mario Bava. 
It is Black Sunday, the one day in a century when Satan can 
come to earth and freely direct his workers. In a shadowy vale 
men and women are tied to stakes, the faggots ready for burn- 
ing, as men seek to destroy Satan's followers. Ba on a tale 
by Nikolai Gogol, this picture might have had power if it had 
imaginatively recreated the fears and superstitions of the early 
Middle Ages in Russia. Instead it chooses to follow the conven- 
tional horror-film pattern, with moaning voices, vampires, and 
physically gruesome episodes. The acting is stilted. Leading 
players: Barbara Steele, John Richardson. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Matter of taste Gruesome No 


Breathless—Films Around the World. Direction, Jean-Luc God- 
ard. This French picture, though sharply and objectively pre- 
sented and brilliantly photographed, still bears the faint stamp 
of the old self-pitying Humphrey Bogart type of crime melo- 
drama. But whereas the American “lost soul” movie criminal 
resorted to histrionics, his French counterpart has only one 
outlet for his frozen emotions—sex. When it seems that a police- 
man may come between him and his girl, he shoots the officer 
and becomes a fugitive from the law, Eventually the girl, an 
American, tells him that she has informed the police of his 
hiding place. But he cannot leave her. Things have become too 
much for him; he chooses to die. A well-acted, finely directed 
film that will repel many because of unnecessarily frank physi- 
cal detail. Leading players: Jean Seberg, Jean-Paul Belmonde. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mature No No 


Entertaining 


The Canadians—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Burt Kennedy. 
This film is based upon an incident in the early history of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police—a daring mission under- 
taken by three “mounties” to establish a peace agreement with 
six thousand Sioux Indians. Some effort has been made to char- 
acterize certain individuals and to suggest the complications 
and paradoxes that existed even in pioneering life. The ideals 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police are a source of strength 
to these men, who defy the wilderness in their dashing but 
brightly colored and impractical uniforms. One flaw in a pic- 
ture that should have been good family fare is the extraneous 
introduction of raw and explicit sex dialogue and of an at- 
tempted rape. Leading players: Robert Ryan, John Dobner. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Well-made historical film Same Mature 


An Eye for an Eye—Ajay Film Company. Direction, André Cay- 
atte. The tired, hard-working head of a small hospital in Syria 
(Curt Jurgens) cancels a concert invitation in order to relax 
at home. He refuses to attend a native woman, saying that she 
will receive better service at the hospital. Operated on by a 
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lesser surgeon, she dies. The grief-stricken, smoldering husband 
subtly and suspensefully awakens the doctor's sense of guilt. 
He drags him to a remote village supposedly to see a sick man. 
then leads him into the hot desert on a purported “short cut” 
back home. There is no violence, and the ending is inevitable, 
although there is an ironical catch. Vividly directed, with ex- 
cellent acting. Arresting photography. ‘Leading players: Curt 
Jurgens, Folco Lulli. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Unusual, grim Mature No 
melodrama 


Foxhele in Cairo—Paramount. Direction, John Moxey. German 
Fielet Marshal Rommel, using information gained from skilled 
spies, is within reach of facts vital to victory when British 
counterespionage saves the day. The transparent tactics of the 
British commander in making use of a visibly weak officer 
placed in a yes of trust, highlight the insolent daring 
of the youthful German agent and his dedicated superior. A 
scantily veiled dance provides more suspense than does the 
plot. Leading players: James Robertson Justice, Adrian Hoven. 
Aduits 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature No 


Geo Naked in the World—MGM. Direction, Ranald MacDougall. 
A high-principled young man falls in love with a gaudily 
alltiting call girl. As they play happily together in a luxurious 
tropical resort, he almost gains her promise to marry him. 
Then the boy's father appears and makes her realize that so- 
ciety's knowledge of her past would continuously besmirch the 
marriage and ruin the boy. The tortured and tumultuous 
twentieth-century Camille, after some outlandish efforts to 
make her lover believe she no longer cares for him, puts on 
bridal white and jumps from the nearest cliff. Crass and taste- 
less. Leading players: Gina Lollobrigida, Ernest Borgnine. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 


The Green Helmet—MGM. Direction, Michael Forlong. With the 
aid of professional drivers on famed Continental race tracks, 
this British melodrama presents some of the breathless excite- 
ment and extreme hazards of auto racing. Also it attempts, 
not quite so psn to dramatize the noble resignation 
of the drivers’ wives. Bill Travers, truculently masculine, makes 
a plausible racing hero. Ed Begley is excellent as a small 
American industrialist who wants it known that his automobile 
tires are used on winning racing cars. Sidney James is appealing 
as a mechanic who works at creating the perfect racing car. 
Leading players: Bill Travers, Ed Begley, Sidney James, Megs 
Jenkins. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15, 
Good racing film Tense 


Tense 


The Hoodlum Priest—United Artists. Direction, Irvin Kershner. 
A young Jesuit priest has chosen to work in the jails, bars, 
brothels, and flophouses of St. Louis. Not only does he give 
spiritual and physical comfort to “cons” and “ex-cons,” but 
he promotes better housing and counsels problem children. 
This is the poignant story of one of his failures, of a boy 
trained in crime who could not stand up against bad breaks 
in his immediate environment. Don Murray is vigorous and 
moving as the priest (in real life Father Charles Dismas Clark). 
Keir Dullea is convincing in the demanding role of the young 
ex-convict. Leading players: Don Murray, Keir Dullea. 


Adults 15-18 


12-15, 
Absorbing serious drama 


Gripping Mature 
ll Save My Love—MGM. Direction, Julius Blaustein. Laurence 
Harvey gives a vibrant, intense characterization of a raw-nerved 
war hero turned teacher in this screen version of Sylvia Ashton 
Warner’s The Spinster. Shirley MacLaine, with her hair in a 
demure bun, is still her bubbling self as a New Zealand teachet 
(from Pennsylvania) who has not heard that progressive edu- 
cation is out of fashion, and through whose rather scatter- 
brained techniques her native pupils actually learn to read. 
The New Zealand countryside is lovely, and the native Maoris 
are poreaver attractively. Leading players: Laurence Harvey, 
Shirley MacLaine. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Entertaining and Mature No 
beautifully acted 


Left, Right, and Centre—BCG Films. Direction, Sidney Gilliat. 
pe 0 candidates in a British election campaign are a 
television panel-show expert (his specialty is penguins), repre- 
senting the Conservative Party, and the pretty daughter of a 
Billingsgate fish merchant, representing Labor. The television 
expert is perturbed to find that his uncle, the local lord 
(played with saturnine glee by Alastair Sim), has thrown open 
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his castle to tourists. He is further upset to learn that he has 
been nominated merely to attract tourists to the castle. Worst 
of all, he discovers he has fallen in love with his political 
enemy. Lightly paced and well acted. Leading players: Alastair 
Sim, lan Carmichael, Patricia Bredin: : 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Light English farce, filled with planned nonsense—some of it funny 
The Long Rope—2oth Century—Fox. Direction, William Witney. 
In a small town in New Mexico a young Mexican is jailed for 
the murder of one of his wife’s many admirers. The murdered 
man’s brothers, taking the law into their own hands, have 
erected a gallows, complete with long ope and noose, as a 
symbol of their intent. A judge, imported by the sheriff to see 
that justice is done, fights his way through violence and bru- 


tality to an honest solution of the crime. Leading players: 
Hugh Marlow, Alan Hale. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15, 
Routine western 


Routine western Mature 
The Misfits—Seven Arts Productions. Direction, John Huston. 
Playwright Arthur Miller, in his first screen drama, examines 
a handful of rugged individuals who love the freedom of the 
western mountains and plains and disdain the “slavery of 
wages” to be found in the cities. But since the modern world 
has destroyed the Old West, only questionable means of liveli- 
hood are left—the commercial rodeo, for example, or the cap- 
ture of a few wild mustangs in the hills, salable to canners 
of horse meat. John Huston has directed some crisp and pow- 
erful action scenes but could not give color or vigor to what 
are, in essence, weak self-pitying characters. Marilyn Monroe 
plays a divorcee seeking understanding as well as love, who is 
supposed to awaken the men from their escapist dreams 
through her deep and sensitive feeling for life. Sometimes, how- 
ever, she seems merely hysterical and overwrought. Leading 


players: Clark Gable, Marilyn Monroe, Montgomery Clift, Eli 
Wallach. 


Adults 15-18 
Arthur Miller and John 
Huston should have 
done better 


One-Eyed Jacks—Paramount. Direction, Marlon Brando. Director 
Brando's portrayal of a brooding, inarticulate gunman and 
ex-convict, dedicated to revenge, has considerable power, even 
stature, The tempo of the film, a western in form, is slow and 
deliberate, in keeping with Brando’s own deep groundswell 
rhythm of acting. Karl Malden is an excellent foil as the glib, 
hypocritical partner who cheats him out of his share of stolen 
gold. While Brando languishes in a Mexican prison Malden 
uses the money to go straight, becoming sheriff and leading 
citizen of Monterey. The “western” action centers on the 
sheriff's vindictive but lawful treatment of the man he fears 
and hates. Brando’s suffering seems almost masochistic, though 
not meant to be. The actors are sensitively fitted to their roles, 
the direction is infinitely loving, and the photography ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Leading players: Marion Brando, Karl 
Malden. 

Adults 15-18 
Highly interesting 


12-15 
Sophisticated No 


12-15 
Very mature No 
Sanctuary—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Tony Richardson. This 
picture, based on two of William Faulkner's books, offers no 
short cut to a comprehension of the author's complexities. 
The pert, pretty daughter of a southern governor is left by 
her drunken escort in a moonshine liquor dive and stays there 
to live with Candy, a dashing Cajun. When he is supposedly 
killed she returns home to marry her weakling suitor. Sv se- 
quent events involve a colored nurse, who when Candy reap- 
pears kills her mistress’ baby and is sentenced to death for 
murder. The tragedy has a strangely ennobling effect on the 
young wife. The whole picture is trash, with a sticky, three- 
handkerchief ending. Leading players: Lee Remick, Yves 
Montand, Bradford Dillman. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Very mature No 


Sniper's Ridge—20th Century-Fox. Direction, John Bushelman. 
Tense nerves, emotions, and incidents among a group of Amer- 
ican officers and men in the hours immediately before the cease- 
fire in Korea give rise to some probing questions: When a 
cease-fire is so close, how much right has an officer to risk the 
lives of his men? Is a hero to be judged by his long and bril- 
liant record in the past or by one mistake? The answers are not 
really clear nor is this a first-rate picture, but it is interesting. 
Leading players: Jack Ging, Stanley Clements. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Mature Very mature 
Stop Me Before |! Kili—Columbia. Direction, Val Guest. A young 
English auto racer suffers a serious head injury, after which 
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he has peculiar spells in which he wants to strangle his bride. 
Although a psychiatrist finds out in exciting, detective fashion 
why he behaves as he does, the doctor also adds a few disturb- 
ing problems of his own. An ably acted, if long-drawn-out 
thriller with the usual twist at the end. Leading players: 
Claude Dauphin, Diane Cilento, Ronald Lewis. 

4dults 15-18 12-15 
Glossy psychological Poor No 
thriller 


Terror of the Tongs—Columbia. Direction, Anthony Bushell. A 
powerful tong in Hong Kong is engaged in syndicate crime, 
operating in what are meant to be opulent Chinese settings. 
When the wily Orientals make one of their rare mistakes by 
killing the daughter of an English captain, their doom is 
sealed. A sensatjonalized film, strictly synthetic, with a few 
unpalatable examples of the tong’s murder techniques. Lead- 
ing players: Christopher Lee, Yvonne Monlaur. 

{dults 15-18 
Handsomely mounted, Pretty much a waste of time 
mediocre melodrama 

Underworld—Globe Enterprise Production. Direction, Samuel 
Fuller. A delinquent boy avenges the gang murder of his hood- 
lum father by eliminating four top racketeers, with the ironic 
assistance of the law. The initial documentary flavor of the 
film makes viewers anticipate a jolting exposé of the under- 
world with its grip on labor, drug traffic, and vice. But it quick- 
ly lapses into a routine g: gangland melodrama. Leading players: 
Cliff Robertson, Delores’ Dorn 
idults 15-15 


12-1 5 
Routine 


Very poor No 


MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
Family 
Cinderfella— Although Jerry Lewis belabors so 


will keep his fans loyal. January 
A Dog, a Mouse, and a Sputaik— A minor, rather 
up-to-date subject matter. January 
Deadi— Stupid comic-strip story of a war orphan in World War II. February 
Hand in Haad—A gentle picture about religior erance, starring two charming 
children. January. 
Islands of the Sea— Disney’s photographers presen 
remote islands of the Pacific. January 
Misty —The film translation of Marguerite Hen: M 
an enjoyable experience. March 
One Hundred and One Daimatians.— A dclightful Disney 
children’s book. February. 
Pepe—Cantinflas, the little Mexican comedian ramped by a weakly senti- 
mental story and tedious Hollywood and Las Vegas episodes. February. 
The Sond Castle—Deceptively simple, but rich and enchanting story about an 
imaginative child who builds a sand castle. February 
he adowners— Warm, homespun story of an Australian sheep drover and his 
family. January. 
of Sherwood Forest—Superior Robin Hood adventure story 
The Tomboy and the C —An entertaining, th« i 
boyish girl and her Black Angus calf. Marc! 


ising ideas, a pleasing warmth 


French farce, intriguing for its 


ll assemblage of wild life on 


ty of Chincoteague will prove 


animation of the popular 


. February. 
rather weak, story of a tom- 


Adults and Young People 


All in a Night's Work— Shirley MacLaine’s considerable 
a silly story into an engaging farce. Marcl 

The Angry Silence—Exciting, well-made drama aby 

Ballad of a Soldier—A beautiful, lyrical film expressing 
in @ war setting. March 

The ®ig Deal—An amusing parody of the cold, elaborately plotied crime melo- 
drama. February. 

Bivebeard's Ten Honeymoons—A dreary version of the 
career. January 


comic talents transform 


British labor. February. 
he delicacy of young love 


infamous French criminal’s 


Carthage in Flames — Routine, pear, bloody spectacle about Carthaginians fighting 
within their city while Roman legions wait outside to destroy it. Marc 
Cimerron— Confused and pretentious historical drama. February. 
Circle of Deception —Sin shesty unpleasant espionage melodrama. March, 
Come cs with Me—Tousle-haired Brigitte Bardot in a slipshod murder mys- 
tery os 
Dr Cade—Heavy, unsympathetic German murder melodrama. February. 
The Peale Experience —Disarmingly naive story of the founder of a college for 
Negroes. a 
Cry for Happy — Routine G.I, ~geisha comedy with a good cast. March. 
Desert Attack— Good British suspense melodrama laid in the Sahara Desert during 
World War II. February. 
Divided World—A short film in which Poer-Cameraman Arne Sucksdorff creates 
another haunting vignette of a northern winter. January. 
Don Quixote—Sensitive and beautiful drama based on Cervantes’ great classic. 


March. 
Esther and the King—A cheap parody of the biblical story. January. 
Exodus—A \ poe ul, journalistic thriller made from the best-sellin novel. January. 
The Facts of Life—A funny story of middle-aged married ene ho fall into 
adolescent love. January. 
A Fever in the —A suspenseful, though second-rate, crime and politics melo- 
drama. March. 
Five Guns to Tombstone — You can see better westerns on TV. February. 
Flaming Ster—An unassuming western about an attractive Mexican family of 
divided race and allegiance. February. 
A French Mistress— A ious British farce. February. 
Frontier Uprising— A run-of-the-mill western based on Mexico's efforts to keep the 
Yankees out of Mexican-owned California. March. 
General delia Rovere— Sensitive, beautifully acted drama of regeneration. Februar 
The Goddess of Love—The Greck sculptor Praxiteles is exploited in a silly spectacte 
film, January. 
Gold of the Seven Saints—— Another western variation on the theme of greed for gold 
March. 
Gorgo— Routine prehistoric-monster thriller. March, 
te Gren ls Greener—Light, frothy, ultra-sophisticated comedy-farce. February. 
ior—The amazing, true adventures of a real im: tor, January. 
pw. Is is the Hero— Beautifully directed and acted Irish drama. March. 
Journey to the Lost City— An absurd, romantic opectacie film laid in India. February. 
League of Genatlemen— A bright, entertaining Pritish farce about a group of attrac- 
tive rogues who decide to use their military skill to rob a bank. March, 
of the Nile— Cleopatra is disguised as a dancing girl in this mediocre film. 
anuary. 
—A Mexic 7 film with beautiful photography. February. 
The “Line Shepherd of Come—Remake of a folksy, sentimental, turn-of- 
the-century best A, March. 
Love Game— A bold and impudent French comedy. February. 
Make Mine Mink— The slapstick antics of an English foursome who steal fur coats 
for kicks and sweet charity. February 
Marriage-Go-Round— A plush farce about the machinations of the cugenics- 
minded daughter of a Nobel Prize winner. March. 
Michael Strogo— An extravagant, colorful spectacle based on Jules Verne’s novel 
of nineteenth-century Russia. February 
The Millionairess— Uneven but elaborate and colorful farce based on Shaw's play. 
March. 
North to Alaska— Lusty, brawling burlesque of Alaskan gold-mining days. January 
The Pivaderers—A brutal, disturbing western that attempts a modern message. 
February. 
Pretty Boy Fleyd—The story of a psychopathic gangster-killer told in ugly, sordid 
detail. January. 
Question 7—A simple, sincere, well-made film about the problems of a courageous 
pastor in East Germany. March 
Rue de Paris—A drearily plotted, mediocre film thar hits a soap-opera level of 
suffering. March. 
The Shokedowa—British thriller about an ex-convict who resumes a profitable 
prostitution racket. January. 
Sins of Youth— Hackneyed French story of a dominating mother, a weak son, and 
the shopgirl he wants to marry. March 
The Sword and the Dragon— An amazing extravaganza packed with scenes of magic 
monsters, fire-breathing dragons, and hordes of Genghis-Khan-like invaders. 
January. 
Tess of the Storm Covuntry— Old-fashioned remake of a Mary Pickford favorite. 
February. 
Tunes of Glory— Tense, beautifully acted drama with Alec Guinness as a ruthless, 
ambitious Scottish soldier. January. 
Two-Way Stretch—_ Better than average but not top English farce about the inspired 
antics of two convicts who take time off to commit a robbery, March 
The Virgin Spring—A somber fourteenth-century folk tale of rape, murder and 
repentance, directed by Ingmar Bergman. January. 3 
Visa to Caston— Improbable, diverting espionage tale laid in Hong Kong. March. 
Where the Boys Are— Lively but disquieting study of one of today’s vacation Meccas 
for young people. February. 
The Wizard of Beghded— Amusing magic effects in an otherwise tiresome “eastern.” 


February. 


based on the notorious Brink’s The Yow One— Powerful study of a northern Negro and the southerners with 
whor whe secks refuge. Marc 


Biveprint for Robbery — WV c!!-made crime melodrama 


robbery in Boston. March 
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MEMBERSHIP; 
Mrs. Milton L. Wiener, 422 Central Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois 
MENTAL HEALTH: 
William G. Hollister, M.D., National Institute of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER: 
Mes. Joel L. Burkitt, 1323 South Frisco, 
Tulsa 19, Oklahoma 
PARENT AND FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION: 


Dr. Calvin H. Reed, College of Education, 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada 


PRESIDENTS OF STATE BRANCHES 
KANSAS; Mrs. R. W. Scoville, 
3009 North Twentieth Street, Kansas City 4 
«KENTUCKY: Mrs. Karl Bader, 
2706 Alice Avenue, Louisville 5 
coursiama; Mrs. William B. Myrick, 
2036 Hollydale Avenue, Baton Rouge 
maine; Mrs. Edward Ames, 
225 Center Street, Brewer 
MARYLAND: Mrs. William F. Robic, 
Mail address: 405 Woodland Drive, 
Washington 21, D.C 
MASSACHUSETTS: Mrs. Edward F. Ryan, 
110 Bridge Street, Manchester 
mucerean; Mr. Otto Yntema, 
Director, Division of Field Services, 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 
minnesota: Mrs. J. R. Hedin, 
521 Twelfth Avenue, Two Harbors 
mississipet; Mrs. H. D. Worthy, 
1003 Jefferson Avenue, Oxford 
missouri; Mrs. Henry Carr, é 
Route 11, Box 1358, Springfield 
mowrama: Mrs. W. G. Nelson, 
910 Diamond, Butte 
NEBRASKA: bre George E. Robertson, 
4 Harney, Omaha 
NEVADA: Min, Wales Wedow, 
629 J Street, Sparks 
NEw Hampsnine: Mr. Roy W. Gillmore, Hampton 
wew sersey: Mrs. Kenneth W. Lathrope, 
Maple and Marshall Streets, 
Neshanic Station 
NEW Mexico: Mrs. Herbert Price, 
Box 185, Santa Rosa 
New vorx: Mrs. William H. Cobb, 
West Sand Lake 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


PRESCHOOL SERVICE: 
Mrs. Daniel W. Richardson, P.O. Box 145, 
Wheat ates Colorado 
Day: 
Mrs. H. Cecil Baker, 719 South Sixth East, 
Logan, Utah 
PUBLICITY: 
Mrs. J. Zebulon Watkins, 2124 Beverly Drive, 
Charlotte 7, North Carolina 
READING AND LIBRARY SERVICE: 
Miss Frances A. Sullivan, 
Wichita City Library, Wichita 2, Kansas 
RECREATION: 
Dr. Leon G. Green, Memorial Gymnasium, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
RURAL SERVICE: 
Dr. Howard L. Bowen, 177 Second Street, 
Hallowell, Maine 
SAFETY: 


Mes. P. D. Bevil, 2911 Twenty-fifth Street, 
Sacramento 18, California 





SCHOOL EDUCATION: 


Dr. Paul J. Misner, 666 Greenwood, 
Glencoe, Iilinois 


NORTH CAROLINA: Mrs. H. S. Godwin, 
510 North Mendenhall, Greensboro 
NORTH DAKOTA: Dr. O. A. DeLo 
State Teachers College, Dickinson 
onto: Mrs. Donald Crockett, 
96 East 149th Street, Cleveland 10 
ontanoma: Dr. W. R. Fuiton, School of Education, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 
orecon: Mrs. Leigh Gustison, 
3264 Forrest Avenue, Medford 
PENNSYLVANIA: Mrs. Harold G. Moore, 
2504 Bird Drive, Wesleyville 
RHODE ISLAND: Mrs. Douglas T. Wilson, 
2 Collins Avenue, Centerdale 11 
souTH carouma: Mrs. J. A. Henry, 
206 Cleveland Street, Greenville 


souTm paKxota; Mrs. Preston Scott, 
Hecla 


Tennessee: Mrs. J. E. Cornette, 
1818 Lombardy, Nashville 12 
rexas: Mrs. T. W. Whaley, 
Box 295, Kosse 
utan: Dr. Ellvert Himes, 
Utah State University, Logan 
VERMONT: i. Ag Reid, 
84, Windsor 
VURGINIA;: hae porch M. jenn son, 
Longwood College, Farmville 
wasmincton: Mrs. W. K. Osborn, 
Rosalia 
west vincinia: Mrs. Fred L. Perry, 
2 West Tenth Avenue, Huntington 
wisconsin; Mrs. Willis M. Van Horn, 
827 East Washington, Appleton 
wvomune: Mrs. Russell Elliott, 
1151 Gladstone, Sheridan 





NATIONAL OFFICE: 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 


Administration 
Assistant Office Director 


Mary A. Milner 
Senior Editor, Cora G. Barron 
Assistant to Office Director 

Elizabeth D. Muncke 
Assistants for: 

Convention and Meetings 

Fay E. Keenan 
Public Relations, Martha H. Roynon 
Information Services, Alice Troy 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Mary A. Ferre, Administrative Assistant and Office Director 


Eva H., Grant, Editor-in-Chief, Publications 
Eleanor Twiss, Business Manager, Magazine 


Roe M. Wright, Business Manager, National Congress 


11, Minois 


Publications 

Senior Editors 
Mary Elinore Smith, Vera J. Diekhoff 

Associate Editor 
Dorothy Welker 

Production Manager 
Eleanor Miller 

Assistant Editor 
Pauline Rhiner 

Field Staff 

Ellen Dell Bieler 
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